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SECOND AND THIRD THOUGHTS ON RAISING SONS 


t was over a year ago 
that we began work on 
the first “Raising Sons” 
issue. I had many 
doubts, many fears, 
particularly about what 
we were doing within 
the Church to help us 
accomplish the task. I 
talked to a lot of people 
about my concerns, particularly in regards to the 
Young Men’s program and its emphasis on Scouting. 
I have been in a ward where there are very few boys 
and putting together a functioning Scout troop has 
been a struggle at best. I have seen boys with no 
interest in Scouting left out, left behind, feeling there 
was no place for them in the program unless it was in 
“the church of the basketball,” as it has been so aptly 
called. 





But as my boys have become more involved 
in the program, despite the small numbers and 
because of a very dedicated Scoutmaster, I have seen 
them become very involved in the Church program, 
participate without coercion, and, in fact, flourish in 
their Church activity. 

The down side of this, however, is that they 
have come to see themselves as the privileged half of 
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the youth program. For example, one of them was 
telling me about an activity that he had participated 
in at a fireside where the kids were doing some 
group problem solving. He named off all the boys 
who had been assigned to his group and then as an 
afterthought said in a very condescending way, “And 
there were also some Beehives in the group.” He 
either didn’t know their names or, as seemed to be 
the case, thought that anyone called a Beehive 
deserved to be lumped together in a nameless and 
impersonal clump. 

To add fuel to that fire, a seminary teacher 
recently despaired of ever engaging the girls in her 
class in any kind of dialogue or inquiry; the boys 
always seemed ready for a good tangle. She deemed 
these particular girls “brain dead.” A Young 
Women’s president lamented that the young women 
are becoming harder to keep active because they 
don’t seem to think that they are doing anything of 
consequence. It would seem that despite the 
struggles within the Scouting program and the 
benign neglect within the Young Men’s program, the 
boys are, after all, “the priesthood,” and that is 
definitely worth something. 

Which brings me back full circle from 
thinking that we need more emphasis on the Young 
Men to believing that we need to find ways to bring 


the Young Women on to equal footing—and not just 
through patronizing talks that tell them that “the 
brethren” love them, but in more seriously meaning- 
ful ways. (Maybe one way to start is by giving the 
classes names that we can take seriously—something 
besides Merrie Miss or MIA Maid.) 

Certainly one thing that could be done is to 
give more than lip service to the importance of the 
family by placing as much emphasis on the father’s 
role as on the mother’s. We could begin with the 
Aaronic priesthood manuals, which give only a 
cursory nod to family responsibilities. The Young 
Men’s manuals should mirror the Young Women’s 
when it comes to lessons on family roles and 
responsibilities. 

Obviously, there is still a lot of work to be 
done. The articles in this issue reflect the fact that 
there are those who are willing and able to take on 
the job. I think that there are many women who have 
had their consciousness raised, but I worry 
that the next generation is going backwards. Perhaps 
we can help our sons to join hands with our daugh- 
ters and make the journey together. 








BLAZING THE SCOUTING TRAIL 


he “Raising Sons” issue 
of Exponent IT came on 
the same.day as onr __ 
Blazer Seout “City 
Hike.” I’d just walked 
five miles through the 
center of our small city 
with eight Scouts, all of 
us in uniform and with 
day packs on our backs. 
We’d stopped to see some historical points of 
interest, visited the Scout outlet store to buy hats and 
neckerchiefs, shopped at the Farmers’ Market, eaten 
lunch in the park, and ended up at my home. As 
soon as the boys left, I settled down to my favorite 
publication. What a big surprise to see a request for 
articles and experiences in Scouting. That seemed 
right up my alley, and I accepted the challenge of 
writing my first article for Exponent. 

How can I recount the many years of expe- 
rience I’ve enjoyed in Scouting? A lot of memories 
come. First, I had two sons who, as they reached the 
age of eight, wanted to join Cub Scouts. I agreed to 
be Den Leader for both of them, and for four years 
(not consecutively) I worked with our school pack 
and later a school/church pack. I could set my own 
program and activities, and the boys were excited 
and enthusiastic. Cub Scouting is lots of fun! 

My involvement with the Boy Scout 
program began when our oldest son was eleven and a 
sabbatical leave took us to a small branch and small 
town in England. One on one, I taught him the 
Primary lessons and the Scouting classes as outlined 
in the Primary manual. Next, back in our home ward 
in 1975, came an official call to be Primary Blazer 
leader. I taught Scouting lessons along with Primary 
lessons on weekday afternoons. I was soon called to 
serve as the stake Blazer leader also. I held both 
ward and stake positions for about eight years—can 
it be that long? 

In the stake position, I prepared training 
workshops and leadership meetings. Because so few 
wards had Scout leaders who would stay in the 
position for even one year, I could never count on 

the same person attending all four leadership 
meetings in a year’s time. 

The Church’s Boy Scout program for the 
eleven-year-old boys is still one of the hardest to 
staff and to keep active. Is it because there is no 
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planned course outline to follow? (I have resolved 
this problem by developing my own program for that 
year.) Is it because boys come into the program at 


their eleventh birthday and leave when they turn 


twelve? (I have found this an unworkable arrange- 
ment, and each year I bring the whole age group into 
Scouts at the same time so that we are working on 
the same requirements at the same time.) Is the 
problem the fact that interested and committed men 
and women are so hard to find, train, and keep in this 
Scouting position? Is it because ward Scout leaders 
and Scout committees aren’t interested in working 
with a Primary Blazer leader? Is it because there are 
no regular meetings to help and to evaluate a ward 
Blazer leader during the year? Is it because ward 
and stake Primary presidents don’t know enough 
about Scouting or encourage it enough to be con- 
cerned about the Blazer Scout program and its 
leader? 

Yes, yes, yes to all of these questions. For a 
ward Blazer Scout program to succeed, there must be 
interest and support from the stake and ward 
leadership, from ward parents, from the Scout 
committee, and from that dedicated leader who is 
called to serve the Blazers. He or she must be 
trained at the Scout council or district level as well as 
at the ward level in the specifics of the Blazer 
program. There should be more help in developing a 
lesson guide. The packet of Scout visual aids that 
were once part of the old Primary lesson plans 
should be reissued. Perhaps a regional Church 
Blazer Scouting workshop could be organized to 
train leaders, to share ideas and problems, and to 
show a leader that this is a special and worthwhile 
calling. 

I love my calling and the young boys I 
come in contact with. I have served in other posi- 
tions at various times in between the Scouting years, 
and yet I always ask to come back to the Scouts. I 
have just finished taking the Wood Badge course, an 
advanced, three-weekend training course offered by 
Scout area councils. Among the forty-five trainees, I 
was one of four women and one of eight LDS 
participants. I can remember back many years ago 
when LDS women were not encouraged to take this 
training; I also can remember when a woman Scout 
leader was not very well accepted in my district. As 
of this year, the Boy Scouts of America has acknowl- 
edged the role of a woman as a Scout leader in a 


troop. Although times have changed for women in 
Scouting, Iam concerned about the type of role 
model a woman is to these young boys. I often find 
myself in the role of “mother” and wish that I could 
change this image. But then again, I’m sure that 
many a Scoutmaster has, at times, been placed in the 
role of “father.” I firmly believe that Scouts need a 
strong male image to relate to at this tender period of 
their development. I know that men are not often 
available to serve in the Blazer position. Perhaps a 
woman cannot be this strong male model, but she 
can be a good model for Scouting ideals. 

Why do I love the Blazer Scouts and the 
Scouting program? First, I love getting to know the 
boys. Ican remember at least fifty-seven boys that I 
have had in my groups. So far, twelve of them have 
attained the Eagle rank. Many have gone on to 
college and missions, and some are married now. 
Each has his own personality, talents, interests, and 
problems, All come to this first year of Scouting 
enthusiastic; spirits and morale are high. I can’t help 
be buoyed up by their spirits as we learn and have 
fun together. Each year, I become concerned about 
getting burned out, but with each new set of Scouts 
needing to be handled just a bit differently, I seem to 
get a new spark. I have a chance to camp, hike, be 
outdoors, serve the community, and be of influence 
to many. Also, because I am now considered an “old 
timer” in the district Scout organization, I am asked 
to teach training programs. I enjoy my friendships 
with many men and women in the Scouting commu- 
nity and feel privileged to know and work with many 
dedicated Scouters. In addition, I think I have been a 
good influence on them as an LDS Church member 
and have had many occasions to discuss the Church 
and its teachings and standards. 

The Scouting program has given me a 
standard and role model for my own behavior and 
ideals. I believe I have developed more concern for 
individuals, for service, and for community involve- 
ment. The Scout oath and law—to “keep myself 
physically fit, mentally awake, and morally straight,” 
to be loyal to “God and country,” and to “help other 
people at all times”—are standards that all can 
follow regardless of age and gender. I am glad to be 
amember of this fellowship and to serve in Scouting. 
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When the Scouting Program Works 





And When It Doesn't 


n January 1, my 
older son, Ethan, 
received his Eagle 
Scout award. The 
ceremony was an 
anti-climatic finale 
@ | to a rewarding 
Scouting 
experience. 

Ethan's first exposure to Scouting was when 
his dad was Pack Master of the Church Cub Scout 
pack. Ethan knew when he saw his first Pinewood 
Derby race that someday he would make one of 
those wonderful cars. When he was finally old 
enough to become a Cub Scout, he joined the school 
troop in Arlington, Massachusetts. I’1l never forget 
his first Pinewood Derby race. He and his dad 
worked very hard on his car, but it was slow work. 
This car was going to be perfect; however, perfect 
cars take time—they take extra sanding and multiple 
coats of paint. The last coat of paint was dried with 
a hair dryer as they prepared to leave; they barely 
made it on time. Ethan’s car wasn’t the fastest, but 
he won the award for most artistic. 

The school troop had a tradition that 
Webelos was a father-son activity. Fathers went 
with their sons to every meeting, and Ethan’s dad 
made sure that he made it to the meetings with 
Ethan. That was especially important because his 
dad was no longer living with us. It was Ethan’s 
time alone with him. 

When Ethan became a Boy Scout, he 
moved to the Church troop. It was thanks to that 
troop that he developed a love for camping, hiking, 
and the outdoors. Because his Scout leader was a 
real outsdoorsman, Scouting was primarily camping 
trips. We had doubts about Ethan and camping when 
he first put on a backpack upside down, dumping the 
contents on the sidewalk as he walked out of the 
door; however, he eventually became an accom- 
plished camper. 

When we moved to Chicago, the troop 
leader was again a camper. One of the first things 
we learned here was where to find camping supplies 
and heavy duty wool pants for winter campouts. His 
leaders during the next four to five years were all 
incredibly devoted young men who had young 
families and were in school or were beginning highly 
competitive careers; yet, they spent precious week- 
ends and weeks camping with the young men in the 
troop. From these leaders, Ethan learned organiza- 
tion, discipline, planning, and group cooperation. As 
the leaders placed more and more of the trip- 
planning tasks on the Scouts, Ethan learned about re- 
sponsiblity and leadership. 

However, around Ethan’s sophomore year, 
the troop began to lose momentum. The weekend 
camping trips were phased out, and the activities 
became less organized and less focused. Three years 
ago, Ethan had only a few requirements to complete 
to earn his Eagle award. Two years ago, those same 
few requirements remained. One year ago, he was a 
little closer, but the deadline was fast approaching. 
Ethan received little encouragement for pursuing his 
Eagle. Trying to figure out whom to contact to 
complete badges and then getting through to those 
people and meeting with them was a challenge. Yet, 
Ethan did persevere—with more nagging from me 
than he liked—and lip-service encouragement from 
the Young Men’s presidency. 

Defining his Eagle project was the biggest 
challenge—for him as well as for me. When Ethan 
was a Scout in Boston, he participated in an Eagle 
project making wooden toys for the Children’s 
Hospital. Ethan liked working on that project, and 
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that remained his ideal for an Eagle project. How- 
ever, working with this hands is not one of his 
strengths. His mind is incredible; his tool-working 
skills are barely sufficient to accomplish remedial 
household tasks. I suggested lots of alternative 
Eagle projects. I begged Ethan to talk to people to 
get other ideas. I talked to people and came up with 
lists of alternatives. I discovered Ethan can be quite 
stubborn, hard-headed, and determined. All alterna- 
tives were rejected. Ethan made wooden puzzles for 
the ward nursery for his Eagle project. 

He has since admitted that his project was 
much tougher than he expected and that he now 
understands why I didn’t think it was such a terrific 
idea. Afterwards, when he talked about what he 
learned from the experience, I decided maybe it was 
the best Eagle project for him after all. He said that 
he gained a new respect for the skills needed to work 
with tools. He discovered that friends who helped 
with the project had a variety of talents and that 
variation in abilities is something that needs to be 
considered when organizing group projects. He also 
learned that some projects do not lend themselves to 
group participation, and sometimes you have to go 
back and redo things, sometimes more than once, to 
make them work. It wasn’t easy to get those puzzle 
pieces to fit right. 


he Eagle project— 
turned in an hour before 
he left town, three days 
before his eighteenth 
birthday—was the last 
step of a rewarding 
Scouting experience. 
Ethan has lots of 
badges, a stake presi- 
dent’s Scout of the 
Year award, and his Eagle award as visible evidence 
of his accomplishments as a Scout. The skills Ethan 
has learned as a result of his Scouting experiences, 
however, will be with him throughout his life. 

But Scouting has been more than learning. 
Ethan’s Scouting experiences include a lot of happy 
times—terrific adventures camping with good 
friends, getting to know some wonderful adult 
leaders, and being able to experience their support 
and encouragement. Ethan’s love for the outdoors 
and for hiking will remain as additional legacies of 
his Scouting experience. In fact, most of Ethan’s 
Scouting experience has been the epitome of what I 
assumed that the Church hopes Scouting to be. 

Ethan’s fifteen-year-old brother, Zach, 
attended Ethan’s Eagle ceremony, but not in his Boy 
Scout uniform. He hasn’t been in uniform in three to 
four years. He’s a Second-class Scout and unlikely 
to progress further. Zach is three years younger than 
Ethan, and his Scouting experience has been dismal. 
Ironically, I’ve been far more involved in his 
Scouting programs than I ever was in Ethan’s, but 
I’m not what he needed out of Scouting. 

When neither the Church nor school could 
get a Cub Scout group together for Zach in Boston, I 
ended up as Den Mother. When we moved to 
Chicago, Zach had one year in a normal group, and 
then our Church building was renovated. While it 
was closed, we had Cub Scout meetings at our 
house. The leader was a graduate student with an 
assistant who was really into badge work—for his 
son. When the study schedule got tough, the 
graduate student let the father take over, and the 
result was a very unhealthy experience. I saw 
enough from both these experiences to be rather 
disillusioned by the badge collection obsession of 
some parents and boys and the resultant shallowness 








of their experience. 

While I was struggling with a leaderless 
Scouting program, several fathers at the grammar 
school were struggling with the local athletic 
program. They decided to take charge themselves 
and organize a basketball team for boys Zach’s age. 
Zach was tall—close to a head taller than most boys 
his age—so he was recruited to play center. The first 
year, when he was in sixth grade, he was lucky to 
make it from one end of the court to the other 
without tripping. His role was to stand under the 
basket and get rebounds. The challenge was making 
it from one basket to the other. He now starts on the 
sophomore team in a highly competitive high school 
and was his team’s high scorer in both games this 
past weekend. 

What Scouting was for Ethan, basketball 
has been for Zach. He’s learned discipline and team 
play, determination and dedication. He’s had to 
become organized to survive a rigorous schedule 
during basketball season. 

Several years ago, a member of the bishop- 
ric asked me to encourage Zach’s involvement in 
Scouting because he saw Zach as a leader among his 
Church peers. I simply said I saw no value in the 
program that was being offered at that time. I did 
momentarily try to become involved to see if it 
might be possible to develop a program that I could 
support. One meeting convinced me otherwise. The 
leadership was not there for Zach’s age group. 
Basketball offered a far superior alternative for him. 

I believe Scouting can be the wonderful 
program for young men that Ethan experienced, but 
the Scouting program itself is not the key—the 
leaders are. Strong leadership requires dedication, 
skills, and time, as well as love for the boys they 
work with. Such leaders are a rare breed. Some 
have the necessary skills but no dedication or time, 
some the dedication but not the time, others the time 
but not the skills. When a boy finds a series of 
leaders with all the prerequisites, Scouting can be 
what Ethan experienced. A few like Zach may never 
know what Scouting is really meant to be. 

Fortunately, Zach has many strong role 
models within the Church without the Scouting 
program. His priesthood and Sunday School 
teachers have been fine men who provide strong 
examples. Early morning seminary keeps Zach 
friendly with the other young men his age. He is 
content in the Church, and that’s what I care about. 
Sometimes I wish he could experience the kind of 
camaraderie Ethan experienced on his campouts and 
high adventures. Spending that kind of sustained 
time together builds bonds that don’t develop as 
easily in other ways. Yet, he does have that kind of - 
experience with his school basketball team, and they 
are a great group of young men, even if he is the 
only Church member. 


ow do I feel about the 
Sq | Church Scouting 
program as a result of 
these two experiences? 
I feel it has great 
potential, but I don’t 
feel that it can work 
without strong leader- 
ship. If the leadership 
is not there, alternative 
programs might better serve the youth. I don’t know 
what those alternatives are. I do know that programs 
should develop the skills and the social closeness 
that a good Scouting program develops. Zach has 
found those elements in a school basketball program. 
Some boys never find such a program. That is what 
should not be allowed to happen. fa 
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THE VIEW FROM AGE TWO: 
Looking Ahead at Raisi 


Paula Jensen Goodfellow 
Madison, Wisconsin 


| the time that Ian was 
conceived, we knew that he wasa boy. 
Before I became pregnant, when we 
were discussing whether or not it was 
time to have a child, I realized that I 
really wanted to have a girl and that 
whenever I had visualized that far-off 
rosy future when I would be ready for 
a child, I had always thought of that 
child as female. I even went so far as 
to read several books on methods for 
choosing the gender of your child. 


Myreasons for wanting a girl 
were notreally clear to meat the time, 
beyond—in spite of claiming to be a 
feminist—a burning desire to buy lots 
of frilly pink and white baby clothing. 
I’ve realized since that having a boy 
raises some issues that would not 
probably be a problem with girls. 


We knew Ian was a boy right 
from the beginning, not by ultrasound 
but through intuition. Wealso felt that 
we knew a little about his personality 
by the time he was born: He didn’t 
sleep much, he liked to brace his feet 
on one side of my uterus and push against it with all his 
might, and he preferred the banjo to the guitar. So, 
when he was born, although! had still harbored a secret 
hope that he would turn out to be a girl, his being male 
or female honestly didn’t matter. He was just our baby 
whom we'd already grown to love. 


In those first few weeks, however, I 
understood one reason that I had wanted a girl. As I 
sat rocking him in the warm round darkness, late at 
night, as he snuffled, wheezed, and nursed at my 
breast (still bracing his feet on one side of the rocker 
and pushing as he had done before he was born), I 
would often cry as I thought of my mother and my 
grandmother, who had died a few months before 
Tan’s birth. Half-forgotten lullabies and the smell 
and feel of my parents’ old prickly green overstuffed 
rocker came back as I cuddled him and savored the 
incredible softness of his face and downy hair. I felt 
a part of a great chain of women that had sat in the 
darkness in many times and places and reveled in the 
beauty of their newborns. The chain will be broken 
with me unless I have a daughter. Yes, men can give 
a night-time bottle, but that’s not really what I mean. 
To me, it seems that women are the glue that holds a 
family together, and I worry if I only have sons that, 
as they grow, they will grow further away from me 
than a daughter would. As I write this, though, I 
realize that the grandmother I remember rocking me 
was my father’s mother. She had five boys, no girls, 
and still nurtured me. Maybe my fears are un- 
grounded. 


Tan is two now and has the usual two-year- 
old mood swings, but often it seems that we couldn’t 
be closer. Several times we have been doing 
something together when my mind has wandered to 
another matter totally unrelated. Although there has 
been nothing in the situation to reveal my thoughts to 
Ian, he has suddenly commented on what I was 
thinking about. While girls are encouraged to 
remain close and be like their mothers, part of 
growing up for a boy is the struggle to differentiate 
himself from his mother. I worry about how much 
of the closeness I share with him now will have to be 
sacrificed as he grows up. 


One difficulty that I have with raising a boy 
is that I am forced to deal with some things that were 
totally foreign to me. As the doctor was stitching me 
back up, he wanted to know if my son should be 
circumcised. We had discussed it at great length but 
had not come to a firm decision. I believed that it 
was totally unnecessary medically, but my husband 
felt that it was important for him to look like the 
other boys, and I agreed with him somewhat. Al- 
though I think that a good number of the other 
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boys his age will be uncircumcised, my husband 
eventually won. However, I do not plan to allow 
him to have war toys or play football (most other 
sports are okay), or hunt, at least until he is old 
enough to go without my permission, so that he can 
be like the other boys. A lot of my ideas may make 
him different from his peers. I then wonder if it’s 
really fair to force him to be seen by the other kids as 
a bit of a rebel or a weirdo. 


When I taught high school thany years 
ago, some of the students—good Mormon kids— 
could not figure out why I was married but had no 
children. “When are you going to have kids, Mrs. 
Goodfeller?” My usual reply was, “Never; they just 
turn into teenagers.” I still can’t really believe that 
Tan will turn into a teenager, and I’m looking 
forward to it with mixed feelings. On one hand, it 
will be exciting to see him following his own dreams 
and becoming an adult; on the other hand, there are 
so many awful things that can happen to adolescents. 
A shockingly large number of people have said 
things to me along the lines of, “Aren’t you glad he’s 
aboy? You won’t have to worry about his getting 
pregnant when he’s a teenager.” The thought that 
itis okay for a boy, but not a girl, to have premarital 
sex is still around. It would be just as disappointing 
to me to know that my son had gotten a girl 
pregnant as it would be to the parents of the girl. I 
hope that I can raise him to respect women so that he 
will realize the wrongness of this attitude. 


In our culture, a boy is expected to be noisy, 
crude, and somewhat uncontrollable. Boys aren’t 
expected to do well at language-oriented tasks in 
school because they’re supposedly just too 
boisterous. I think that is largely a myth. Watching 
my friends raising their sons, I have come to believe 
that many women are afraid to assert authority with 
even a small boy. It’s an interesting irony that in our 
culture, even now, men are supposed to have the 
final say and be the dominant, aggressive member of 
arelationship; yet in this one relationship, that of a 
mother and a son, the mother is supposed to be the 
authority and the controller. I feel that many 
women are not able to overcome their view of males 
as bosses and are afraid, or don’t know how, to set 
limits for their sons and teach them appropriate 
behavior. In fact a strong mother is sometimes 
viewed negatively because a “too-obedient” son is 
seen as a mama’s boy. 


In many families, children catch on 
early that Dad is the only real authority, an idea that I 
think is magnified in the Church. A simple example 
of this is the children’s song, “Five Little Ducks.” 
It’s about five little ducks that go out to play one by 


ng a Son 


one and don’t come back when 
their mother calls them until the 
end of the song when she goes out 
and 

rounds them up. In the version of 
the song sung in our Church 
nursery, Mama Duck doesn’t go 
look for them. Daddy Duck 
comes home (this verse is sung in 
a big gruff voice) and calls them 
in. They come scurrying right 
away. 


Ata young age, our sons 
are taught that they will be 
priesthood bearers and the leaders 
in the future. They are taught that 
the real authority in the 
home lies with Dad and that Mom 
is just glorified hired help. 
Church lessons teach us over and 
over that our principle worth as 
women lies in taking good care of 
these little priesthood bearers that 
have been entrusted to us, not in 
developing our own personalities. 
Implicit in these lessons is that the 
little boys are the ones who are 
really important. The little boys will grow up to fill 
important jobs in the Church and the world. It’s our 
job to control them enough to prepare for those jobs, 
being certain not to make them sissies or mama's 
boys. The little girls will derive their worth from 
merely growing up to be mothers. 


Two male rites of passage that Ian will have 
to face are troublesome to me. One is the possibility 
of war. I was lucky enough to grow up in a time 
when the men my age did not have to face a draft. I 
feel that many of the wars our country has been 
involved in recently have been wrong. The idea that 
my son might be drafted and sent somewhere like 
Vietnam or Grenada or the Malvinas is totally 
unthinkable. I don’t want him being taught to hate 
and kill his brothers and sisters, and J don’t want 
him killed in a useless cause. I suppose that there 
could indeed be a “just” war in twenty years in 
which the U.S. had a genuine need to defend itself, 
but I have very little trust in our government to 
lead us only into just wars. Right now, I’m not sure 
what I would counsel him to do if he were faced with 
a draft. 


The other rite of passage is a mission call. I 
believe that we should do missionary work, and I 
came from a family that has had many men and a 
few women serve missions. I feel, however, that 
the current regimentation and pressure to baptize are 
very hard on young people. I’ve seen a lot of people 
come home from missions with deep, emotional 
scars that took a long time—if ever—to heal. 


In our Church culture right now, we seem to 
make it an either/or choice for young men: either go 
on a mission at nineteen or leave the Church. We 
make young men of that age who have not gone 
so uncomfortable when they come to meetings that 
many do not keep coming for long. I would like to 
see Ian choose to go on a mission because he has a 
genuine desire to serve, not because he feels that he 
must or he will be ostracized from his culture. I plan 
to teach him stories of his missionary ancestors but 
let him know that if he doesn’t go, it’s all right too. 
In addition, I hope that things will change at the 
MTC and in the mission field over the next seven- 
teen years. 


I feel a little pretentious writing about 
raising a son when he’s only two. Most of my 
theories are just theories now, and I’m sure they will 
change with the passage of time. I don’t have the 
answers to a lot of my questions; I only hope that 
loving him deeply and allowing my actions to be 
motivated by that love will be enough. 





Dearest Paula, 


Ihave thought of you so often with your 
new baby son. Bob and I send our love and con- 
gratulations to the three of you—mother, father, 
and baby—for having the good sense and good 
taste to choose each other. Now you’re a unit, 
whole and complete, ready to live, grow, and love 
together. 


Your new son has a lot of responsibility. 
It’s not easy to be the first born, as you well know. 
We’ve sometimes thought that they send the 
strongest spirits first. After all, teaching two 
people how to be parents is a difficult job. It’s 
going to take all the charm, patience, tact, persever- 
ance, and determination that little Pary has. I’m 
sure he will be equal to the task, but remember— 
it’s going to take time. So don’trush him. 


It’s going to take time for him to teach 
you that within that tiny body lives a full-grown 
spirit, fully equal in power and magnitude to either 
of his parents. Oh, sure—he’ll sit around in his 
bassinet and baby clothes, acting like a baby, but 
inside he’s fully grown, awaiting your love and 
respect and ready to give you his. 


He’s got to teach his mother a few things, 
quite a lot really. Society has done quite a “num- 
ber” on mothers, and it’s going to be up to him to 
set her straight. A lot of people, especially those 
who have never been mothers, think that mothers 
can and should be “perfect.” They try to tell you 
that if you’re good enough you can really meet all 









Ellen and Bob Toronto 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


of your baby’s needs and that you have no needs of 
your own. But your little boy came into this world, 
just as the Master did, knowing “taint so.”” He knows 
from the very start that he must take responsibility 
for his own life just as Jesus did and that he has to 
teach you not to take that opportunity from him. He 
knows moreover that the world is a crummy place 
and that there are things his mother can’t do a thing 
about. Sometimes he just has to cry because he’s 
here, because he’s frustrated, and because he knows 
that life isn’t going to be easy. 


Oh, he needs you all right, but without all 
the trappings of Motherhood. He needs to contact 
you in the deepest sense. He needs your heart next 
to his heart. He needs to know that even though you 
sometimes hate being a mother, you still love him. 
He’s going to have some rough times, and he knows 
you are too. He knows that you’re going to experi- 
ence life as you never have before—taste it, choke 
on it, nearly drown in it—but that somehow you'll 
survive. And what’s more, you’re going to come out 
looking beautiful: not just beautiful on the outside 
like you’ ve always been but beautiful on the inside 
too, through and through—more beautiful than 
you’ ve ever been before—to yourself, to him, and to 
all those who love you. Believe me; he’s going to 
teach you all of that. 


Now, fathers are no picnic to teach, either. 
Society would have them believe that fathers don’t 
know how to handle babies. Worst of all, sometimes 
the mothers, and even grandmothers, believe it, too. 
So Pary’s got to undo all of that. A baby needs those 
big, strong—sometimes clumsy—hands; that manly 


chest without those funny, luscious bumps on it; 
those wonderfully scary, death-defying, mother- 
terrifying rides high in the air; that reassuring, less 
complicated, less guilty kind of love. Your son 
knows that a baby who hasn’t spent an entire day in 
a single soggy diaper, eating nothing but pepperoni 
pizza with his father, hasn’t lived. When mother 
has temporarily gone bonkers or just because a 
father wants and needs to, a tender, loving, slightly 
uncertain but determined father has no equal. 


And so your son has much to teach you. 
He knows that, just as he does, you will go through 
extremes of feelings that you have never felt before 
or, at least, not since you were his age. The ex- 
haustion, the frustration, the seeming inadequacy to 
ever satisfy, and the apparent lack of time for 
yourselves and your marriage will amaze you and 
awaken fears, anxieties, and angers that you never 
knew existed. On the other hand, this tiny infant 
with his newborn baby smells, his red-gold hair, his 
eager suckling, his smiles of delight at the sight of 
you will equally amaze you and awaken a new 
depth of love and a newborn confidence in your 
own strength, self-control, and capacity to grow. 


Remember, most of all, that—luckily for 
all of us fumbling, first-time parents—your little 
son is eager to accept you in all your imperfections. 
And just as he accepts you he hopes that you can 
come to accept yourself. For he knows that only 
then will you truly be able to accept him also. 
Indeed that is what all of us are here to learn. 











WHEN 





4|t was the fourth quarter of a tense and 
“31/ important basketball game. Our high 
school girls’ basketball team, then 
ranked fourth in the state, was 

a J) playing the team ranked fifth. My 
daughter rebounded the ball and went up with a 
jump shot that swished through for two points. My 
wife Maya and our three children jumped to their 
feet, cheering loudly along with a few hundred other 
fans. It was then I realized that they had caught the 
chronic infection that I had been carrying most of 
my life—Philathleticus Competere. 








I knew I was a carrier, but even so, I got 
married and fathered four children, suspecting that 
each one would probably be born with a hereditary 
disposition to my ailment and knowing full well that 
they would be raised in an environment where they 
would be frequently and even willfully exposed to 
this infection. 


The signs were there early on. Our older 
son was born eight days before Christmas and just 
eighteen days after Lisa, our oldest daughter, turned 
two. When I took Lisa shopping for a Christmas 
present for her to give to baby Josh, she chose a 
green Nerf football. On Christmas morning, Lisa 
unwrapped the ball for Josh and—squealing, 
“Catch, Dossy!”—promptly threw it at him, 
bouncing it off his face. Josh didn’t cry or get 
upset. He seemed to take it in stride as one of those 
minor “owies” that come with sports. But he did 
squint up his face as if concentrating on catching the 
ball with his hands next time. Maya, however, 
quickly stepped in to break up this game of catch, 
informing us that Christmas morning, in the middle 
of present opening, was not the proper time to start 
athletic training. 





Athletic training did start soon thereafter, 
however, and in the years that have followed we’ve 
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Northfield, Illinois 


acquired enough balls and sports shoes to support a 
medium-sized rubber plantation. 


After the rigorous training at home came the 
pre-school and kindergarten sports, mostly t-ball and 
kickball. These were the egalitarian, exercise-not- 
competition programs where there were sixty-five 
trophies for sixty-five participants, including the 
coveted “Stand Around and Suck Your Thumb” 
award. Even though the physical skills may have 
been Laurel-and-Hardyish, the kids were already 
major league when it came to hurling epithets at 
opposing team members. 


As the years passed, these kids went on to 
sports programs where the adult leaders were almost 
as serious about competition as the kids had always 
been. Soon, we had junior high and high school 
athletes. Our family had reached a new level of 
sports fervor. To me, the undeniable sign of this new 
level came when I returned from the office one 
evening, opened the door, and was greeted by the 
strange odor of Turkey Tetrazzini mingled with eau 
d’gym and Ben-Gay. It was pure nostalgia, taking 
me back to the training-table days in college. Now 
Lisa and Josh scrimmage together on the basketball 
court. And once in a while they let me join with 
them. 


Most boys, and many girls, seem to 
entertain childhood fantasies of becoming great 
sports heroes and sports celebrities. But growing up 
seems to be a process of displacing one fantasy after 
another. 


I have entertained some of those same 
fantasies; I’ve even lived some of them. I wasn’t a 
‘super-athlete, but I was good enough to play on 
varsity teams throughout junior high and high school 
and then to pay for my college education by play- 
ing football. I was even considered by two NFL 


LIFE’S A BALL 











teams and one Canadian League team, but surgery 
on an injured knee did not completely heal by 
graduation. And, by then, I had other dreams to 
pursue. 


Athletics has been good to me and good 
for me. Because I’ve wanted some of the same 
good experiences for my children, athletics has 
become a family investment of time, effort, 
emotion, and money. For this family, athletics has 
become more than just fun. 


Tf fun were all that my children were to get 


out of sports, I would be reluctant to let them 
participate and face the risks of pain and injury. 
Injuries are always probable, and although most 
injuries will be of the bumps-and-bruises and 
sprains-strains-and-pulls varieties, the possibility of 
injuries with long-time consequences always exists. 


(Every morning as I shave I still do at least 300 left- 


leg knee bends in an effort to maintain the muscle 
tone around my bad knee.) Then there are other 
potential negatives—from being subjected to bad 
coaches who mistakenly think that humiliation and 
emotional abuse are effective motivational tools to 
being stereotyped by some people as a “dumb 
jock.” 


The positive benefits, however, outweigh 
the negative risks, benefits that I hope my chil- 
dren—already suffering from Philathleticus 
Competere—will discover. 


Physical Health. The key here is to find a 
sport that can be enjoyed now and through most of 


your lifetime, a sport that fits your temperament and 


physical abilities. Each person is a unified system 
with body and mind inter-related. Just as the mind 
can either cause physical problems or encourage 


(Continued on page 20) 
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I have no experience as a 
homosexual nor as a professional 
studying homosexuality. My expertise 
comes solely from being a Latter-day 
Saint mother of a gay son. I did not 
choose to be a mother of a homosex- 
ual, and I don’t have all the answers 
even after six years of dealing with this 
issue. However, I now find that it has 
been an enlightening experience, and I 
consider myself a pioneer in some- 
times uncharted waters from trying to 
assist other LDS parents who are out 
there floundering in the murky waves 
of dealing with homosexuality. 

As the founder of HELP 
(Homosexual Education for Latter-day 
Saint Parents), I have found myself on 
aroller coaster of emotions, especially 
when I asked for Church recognition, 
received it, and then saw HELP 
dropped. However, after much soul 
searching, I’ve decided to forge on in 
an effort to help keep Mormon families 
together—and sane. The phone rings 
at least once a month with a troubled 
LDS family, so I am needed. 

I would like to share with you 
some helpful hints if you discover a 
homosexual in your home closet. 


1. Be careful not to say hurtful 
things to your child after he or she 
admits to his or her homosexuality. 

Barbara Johnson, a Baptist 
mother of a gay son and founder of 
Spatula Ministries in La Habra, 
California, suggests that all parents gag 
themselves for the first three months 
after discovering their child’s homo- 
sexuality because everything they say 
is the wrong thing! We hurt as parents 
because we see our hopes and dreams 
diminish for that child—no mission, no 
temple marriage, no grandchildren, 
and, worse yet, maybe no eternal 
family. We unload our anger on them 
because we cannot find anyone else to 
be the scapegoat. 

There are many children 
(1,500 to 2,000 between the ages of 11 
and 17 years) from all walks of life 
who end up living on the streets of San 
Francisco. They survive by prostitut- 
ing their bodies. Do not allow your 
anger at your child to force him or her 
into this vulnerable situation. Our 
children are not prepared for this; 
many aremurdered or commit suicide. 
Bite your tongue!! 


2. Find someone to talk to about 
your feelings who will do nothing but 
listen. 

Finding someone who will 
understand is not as difficult as it 
would first appear. It is a known 
statistic that one in ten persons is 
homosexual, and one of every four 
families has a homosexual person in 
their family. Because we are in a more 
relaxed society, more gay people are 
“coming out of the closet,” and more 
parents are “coming out” with them. A 
child’s homosexuality doesn’t need to 
be hidden, and parents will meet many 
wonderful people—parents and gays— 
once they have developed positive 
rather than negative attitudes about 
homosexuality. Parents will find that 
they are able to reach out to others who 
are in the same situation once they 
have overcome their own feelings 
about having a gay child. 


OMOSEXUALIT 
WHAT TO DO WHEN YOUR CHILD 





COMES OUT OF THE CLOSET 


Jan Cameron 
San Ramon, California 


Unfortunately, the Church is 
sadly lacking in training their priesthood 
leaders about how to deal with homo- 
sexuality. There are too few LDS 
counselors that are prepared to help 
families in this situation. I even met 
one counselor from Church Social 
Services who had never read a book on 
homosexuality. Hopefully, this situ- 
ation will change as more and more 
homosexuals and their parents make 
their needs known. 


3. Do not judge the homosexual. 

A Methodist minister to the 
Indians often quoted a saying that I have 
never forgotten: “Do not judge an 
Indian until you have walked one mile 
in his moccasins.” You can read about 
the Church’s position on homosexuality 
and how your child fits in with it. You 
can even discuss with your child how he 
or she feels. But don’t judge your child. 
Encourage your child to continue to be a 
part of your family; don’t try to change 
him/her. Love is a mighty tool, and 
love within a family helps the homosex- 
ual not to be on the defensive. 


4. Accept the fact that there is no 
“cure” for homosexuality. 

Can you remember how or 
when you chose your sexuality? They 
can’t remember, either. The gay men 
and women whom I have met will 
always have homosexual feelings; this 
lifestyle can change as they try to live 
gospel principles, but they will always 
remain homosexual just as you will 
remain heterosexual. Some are bisex- 
ual—are able to marry and even have 
children. But more times than not, gays 
cannot marry a person of the opposite 
sex anymore than the heterosexual 
could marry someone of his or her same 
sex. There are many former wives of 
gay men who will tell you about their 
attempts to do otherwise. 

Some homosexuals find 
lifelong same-sex companions. I have 
met several couples who have been 
together for over twenty years. Parents 
who do not welcome their child’s 
companion into their home often drive 
their child further andfurther away. 
(You might be interested to know that 
one European country has passed a law 
allowing gay marriages; California is 
considering changing a current law to 
allow gay marriages.) 


5. Read about homosexuality when 
you feel up to it. 

[If you think people choose to 
be gay, just read about the homosexual 
people who were persecuted during 
Hitler’s time—who had pink triangles 
placed on them for identification and 
who were placed in extermination 
camps along with the Jews. Or you 
might want to learn how and why San 
Francisco and other port cities became 
homes for gay people. It happened 
because we heterosexuals didn’t think it 
unChristian to dishonorably discharge 
gay men from the Navy for homosexu- 
ality, labeling their discharge certifi- 
cates with a big “H.” If you remember 
what people thought of homosexuals 
twenty or thirty years ago, you will 
understand why these people would not 
return home to their families. How 
could you show your parents a certifi- 
cate that labeled you as a disgrace? The 


heterosexuals caused the gays to reside 
in these cities. 

Read about the research that 
has been done on homosexuality. One 
such article appeared in the October 
1988 issue of Parents Magazine and 
described some new thinking and 
research on how children become gay. 
Don’t be afraid to read about the 
subject of homosexuality. 


6. Learn to deal with the guilt that is 
a natural by-product of having a gay 
child. 

Parents often blame them- 
selves for their child’s homosexuality. 
If they are not careful, they will 
wallow in this stage forever. Exces- 
sive guilt sometimes causes parents of 
homosexuals to choose between the 
Church and their child. Parents need to 
forgive themselves for whatever 
mistakes they feel they have made 
while parenting. You and J are not 
perfect. Give yourself a break! Seek 
Out support groups for parents who 
have gay children. Our peers can help 
us work through our homophobia. 


7. Join a support group. 

One nationwide parent 
support group is PFLAG (Parents and 
Friends of Lesbians and Gays), which 
was founded by a mother. Originally 
based in Los Angeles, it is now located 
in Denver, Colorado. PFLAG has 
groups that are meeting monthly right 
in your own neighborhood. You will 
meet parents who have more than one 
gay child in the family; mothers who 
have twins—one gay, one straight; 
lesbian grandmothers; parents who 
have dealt with their children's 
homosexuality for many years; and 
parents who have dealt with their 
children's being gay for only one day. 
There will be gay children who are 
searching for advice because they are 
afraid to tell their parents. And, yes, 
you will run into Mormon mothers and 
Mormon children. 

At my very first parent 
meeting at PFLAG, two chairs down 
from me sat a former Mormon. His 
mother and brother had rejected him, 
and he had suffered a mental break- 
down. I felt sorry for him; his mom 
couldn’t live the Word of Wisdom, 
but she felt she could judge him and 
how he should handle his life. 

HELP (9200 Alcosta Blvd., 
H-3, San Ramon, CA 94583) and 
People Who Care (located in Salt Lake 
City) are organizations you can join for 
just a small donation. They will have 
information that can be mailed out to 
you immediately; great care is used 
to be discreet and confidential. 


8. Don’t be terrified to reach out. 

I was so scared at the first 
PFLAG meeting and the first Affirma- 
tion meeting (a support group for gay 
and lesbian Mormons) that I left an 
itinerary on my table in case something 
happened to me. Nothing will happen 
except that you will return home 
feeling a lot better about the whole 
matter than when you left. 


9. Remember that all homosexuals 
are not immoral. 

lattended a Gay Pride Day 
parade in San Francisco several years 


ago. A group of gay Mormons stayed 
by my side and made me feel protected 
as I peered into their world. Homo- 
sexuals have immorality in their ranks, 
just as heterosexuals do, but they also 
have wonderful people and good 
causes and upstanding citizens. 
Sometimes I find gays to be more 
sensitive, caring, and loving people— 
perhaps because they have always felt 
unwanted and unloved and that 
something was terribly wrong with 
them. One example was a Christmas 
day two years ago when the Castro 
Lions Club donated time and food 

for homeless children. A darn good 
dinner was prepared! 


10. The Church is not unfeeling to 
you or your child. 

Some of the General Authori- 
ties have reached out to me, and I will 
never forget them! A homosexual 
office has been recently created under 
the direction of Brother Allen Gundry 
to work with this particular problem. 
What strides will be made by this 
department remain to be seen. Brother 
Gundry certainly is friendly and 
willing. 

But until more LDS members 
can get over their homophobic feel- 
ings, acceptance will come slowly for 
gay members in the Church. I feel that 
parents of gays can be instrumental in 
bridging this gap, and I consider every 
parent a pioneer in this particular area. 

I can testify that learning 
about your gay child can be a marvel- 
ous blessing. What was at first a major 
tragedy in my life has given me great 
new friends, tolerance, and empathy 
that I did not have before. Homosexu- 
als have a part in the next world, and I 
know our Heavenly Father loves them 
as He loves us. 

The most recent experience of 
great meaning to me was my decision 
to march this summer in the San 
Francisco Gay Pride Parade. There 
were about 75-100 of us parents 
marching with PFLAG. As we began 
the parade route, the revelry stopped, 
the crowd began to clap, cry, and 
shout. The roar became louder and 
louder with the enthusiasm, and lots of 
love was showered upon us. As tears 
welled in my eyes, I turned to a woman 
marching beside me and asked her 
what was happening. She explained 
that the crowd had experienced such 
rejection in their lives from parents and 
Telatives that they were showering their 
affections on us. We became their 
moms and dads, their grandmas and 
grandpas. Flowers were given to us, 
and many people ran out and hugged 
us with tears streaming down their 
faces. What an experience. I am so 
grateful that I was there to reach out 
and share a few moments with these 
lonely people. 

If this article has disturbed 
you in some way, please accept my 
apology and forgive me. I have been 
dealing with this for years now, so I 
feel very comfortable writing and 
talking about it. However, I do realize 
that some who read this article will be 
shocked by what they read. I under- 
stand where you are. I walked that 
road myself not too long ago. I’m glad 
I finally reached the top of the hill. 
The other side looks so promising. 
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When Cathy Richardson was 
asked to give a talk at a Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence night in our ward Relief 
Society, she wrote a poem instead. A 
humorous poem. The sisters laughed 
and cried. Her complaint was thera- 
peutic because she said what so many 
women feel. Too many demands, too 
little time. Her theme was an old one; 
her message was fresh and bleeding. 

Ihave recently finished 
writing a book on an eighteenth- 
century Maine midwife named Martha 
Ballard. One of my favorite entries in 
her diary is for November 26, 1795. “I 
have been doing my house work and 
Nursing my cow. Her bag is amaz- 
ingly sweld,” she wrote, going on to 
list the activities of various members of 
her family, noting that her hired girl 
had gone to a neighbor’s house where 
there was illness. “She returned and 
Sarah Densmore with her at 11 hour 
Evening,” she continued. “I have been 
picking wool till then. A Woman’s 
work is never Done, as the Song says, 
and happy she whose strength holds 
out to the end of the race.” 

Martha Ballard may have 
been thinking of a seventeenth-century 
English ballad that begins, “There’s 
never a day, from morn to night, But I 
with work am tired quite.” Each verse 
of the old song describes some aspect 
of a housewife’s duties, from spinning 
wool to feeding a crying baby in the 
night, ending with the familiar refrain, 


“A woman’s work is never done.” 
The song, of course, was based on an 
even older proverb, “ A man works 
from sun to sun, but a woman’s work 
is never done.” 

In the nineteenth century, 
Mormon women inspired another 
variant of the old lament. 


Come, girls, come and listen 

to my noise 
Don’t you marry the Mormon boys, 
Tf you do your fortune it will be 
Johnny Cake ‘n’ babies is 

all you'll see. 


Build a little house and put it on a hill, 
Make you work against your will, 
Buy alittle cow and milk it in a gourd, 
Put it ina corner and cover it 

with a board. 


In this not-so-charitable 
account, the misguided woman who 
martried a “Mormon boy” had only 
herself to blame. 

My favorite version of the 
overburdened housewife’s complaint 
is a poem attributed to Ruth Belknap, 
the wife of a Dover, New Hampshire 
minister. She was apparently tired of 
having her fancy Boston friends talk 
about the joys of country living. Her 
poem, written in 1782, was entitled, 
“The Pleasures of a Country Life... 
written when I had a true taste of them 
by having no maid.” ‘ 





KEDNs 


ye Woman's Work is Never Done 


Up in the morning I must rise 

Before I’ ve time to rub my eyes. 

With half-pin’ d gown, unbuckled shoe, 
T haste to milk my lowing cow. 

But, Oh! it makes my heart to ake, 

I have no bread till I can bake. 


The poem goes on to describe the 
horrors of the dye pot, the terrors of 
mosquitos, and the indignitites of 
butchering day (“See me look like ten 
thousand sluts,/ My kitchen spread with 
grease & guts.””), ending with a jaunty 
couplet: 


Come, see the sweets of country life, 
Display’ din Parson B[elknapt’ s] wife. 


I don’t know if it is any 
comfort to Cathy Richardson to know 
that two hundred years ago a woman 
who lived just across the river from 
where she lives now felt just as harried 
as she does. 

Why is it that, despite changes 
in household technology, women still 
feel overburdened? The life of my 
Maine midwife shows that the so-called 
“double burden” is not new at all. 
Women in pre-industrial American 
juggled as many demands as women do 
today, working very hard in and outside 
their homes as spinners, weavers, dairy- 
women, chair caners, midwives, nurses, 
horticulturists, and teachers as well as 
housekeepers and mothers. Our lives 
should be so much easier. Why do they 
feel the same? 

I’m not sure of the answer to 
that question. Maybe it has to do with a 
certain mind set common to middle- 
class women iri many centuries, a 





female version of the “Protestant work 
ethic.” We feel besieged and miser- 
able because of a compulsive need to 
fill every minute with productive 
effort; yet, we are unable, because of 
the very nature of our work and the 
gender relations that structure it, to see 
aproduct. Think of that ubiquitous 
commodity, dinner. Now you see it; 
now you don’t. 

My own study of Martha 
Ballard’s diary suggests another 
reason. By its every nature, women’s 
work has been service-oriented, 
directed toward nurturing and sustain- 
ing others. For that reason alone, it is 
“never done.” Iam not just talking 
about jobs like sewing shirts or 
providing meals, but about a more 
subtle psychological task—maintaining 
a continual awareness of and concern 
for others. The difference is obvious in 
men’s and women’s diaries from the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries. Farmers’ diaries from New 
England tend to be very task-oriented. 
“Hayed the south field.” The women’s 
diaries I have studied are people- 
oriented. Some part of Martha 
Ballard’s work, for example, was 
simply noting the welfare and where- 
abouts of others—her husband, sons, 
daughters, household helpers, and 
neighbors. As a consequence, her 
work spilled over into every cranny of 
her farm and town. 

I am wary of theories that 
assume rigid differences between men 
and women, especially those that make 
little allowance for changes through 
time. Yet, there really is a remarkable 
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ON WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH "USED TO"? 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A couple of weeks ago, I went 
to breakfast with six who have been 
my friends the longest — since grade 
school and junior high. That’s more 
than fifty years for us. And what 
laughs we had. Much of our conversa- 
tion—about eating, ailments, families, 
working, playing, and sleep habits— 
included “‘used to,” a phrase we didn’t 
used to use a lot, but now we do. At 
home, still smiling, I thought, So 
many “used to’s,” and we’re all still in 
relatively good shape. But then I 
thought, into our sixth decade, we can 
afford not only the nostalgia of the 
"used to’s" but the grace of them. 

For instance, last Sunday we 
had all of the family who are in town for 
dinner. Only eleven, I thought, easy. 
Just think of all the years of having a 
minimum of eight at every meal, andon 
Sunday always enough company to make 
atleast eleven. I remembered having all 
those Sunday dinners in the diningroom, 
set with the best china and silver that had 
to come out of its covers and later be 
washed by hand. Sometimes there were 
even a damask cloth and napkins that 
would have to have any “fruit spots” 
taken out by dipping in boiling water, 
grease spots by rubbing with soapincold 
before laundering. It was interesting to 
remember what I used to do. 

It was also lovely to think I 
didn’t have to do that any more. We 
would extend the big oak table in the 
kitchen, use place mats that would wipe 


off, dishes and silver from the drawer, 
notthe unbreakable Melmac and flimsy 
stainless steel of years when the family 
was young, but the firefly medium china 
and Grandma’s flatwear I’d substituted 
when we were adults around the table 
and putting tableware into the dish- 
washer. 

The table and! plates could 
still look pretty with flowers and pars- 
ley and paprika. The meal could be tasty 
and filling with turkey cooked by Mel 
on the grill outside, (no roasting pan to 
wash!) candied sweet potatoes in the 
micro,and Mother’s date pudding baked 
ahead of time. Daughters would bring 
veggies and salad; their children under 
five would sit at the bar where spills 
wouldn’t matter. I smiled thinking how 
glad I was that it was now. 

After dinner, instead of spend- 
ing time putting all the finery away, 
making sure there was not a chip, stain, 
or tarnish on anything I could go outand 
throw a football with my grandchildren. 
The men would do the dishes since the 
women prepared the meal. I could send 
dinner to an absent son-in-law and visit 
with another about his cases for the 
week. 

Other things make "used to" a 
not-bad frosting on even the plainest 
day: 


¢ Having a perm that’s wash 
and wear, not even blow-dried. I re- 
member too well the back-combed poof 


of my young motherhood that I didn’t 
dare even scratch and hated to sleep on. 

*Making peace withdieting. I’m 
better at abstinence than moderation. 
Weekendsand other people’s food are for 
indulging, Mondays are for my fare and 
Pritiken. But I have to keep a sense of 
humor along with a sense of my propor- 
tions. A wonderful old joke applies. The 
five stages of a woman’s wishing: (1) to 
grow up, (2) to fill out, (3) to slim down, 
(4) to hold it in, and (5) to hell with it. 

Indulging in funexercise. With- 
out it, I wither, go stiff, am subject to 
injury both physical and psychological. 
With it, I get to frolic and let go of what- 
ever else might be assaulting my sense of 
equilibrium. Andexercisingis alot more 
fun with someone I can get the giggles 
with as I chase a ball or walk a track or 
bike the neighborhood. 

Blocking out times for things I 
just plain want to do. Was anyone ever 
too busy to go toa funeral? Why not time 
for talking about a book or going to a 
movie or just calling on the phone a very 
alive friend? 

Believing thatsanity mustcome 
before obligation. People respect a “‘cir- 
cuits on overload” or “I’m on sabbatical” 
explanation. Ican do only so much, less 
now than I used to. For instance, I used 
to stay up all night once a week. In those 
delicious, quiet hours, I’d write, read, 
refinish, maybe even freeze raspberries. I 
gave me the extra “day” I always longed 
for. IfI keptactive thenext day and went 


to bed at a normal time, I got along just 
fine. 

No more. Still tyrannized by 
too many and too much to love, I can get 
to where the too much is not “done in 
wisdom and in order,” as I try to run 
“faster than [I have] strength.” (Mosiah 
4:27) But saying no, especially to my- 
self, is a learned ability whose gentle- 
ness I have come to cherish almost as 
muchas I did those all-nighters of not so 
long ago. 

*Making peace with technol-~* 
ogy. Learning something new can re- 
place any number of “used to’s.” I 
resisted an electric typewriter because I 
loved my jumpy old portable. Then a 
self-correcting came along, and I finally 
camearound. Butnow! Thoseare "used 
to’s," and my computer is my buddy. 
My trusty Mac SE is my genie, my in- 
trigue. The day a word processor took 
hold of me was another birthday. This 
amazement has become my entree to the 
lastof my century, as have amicrowave, 
acomputer to open my car (impossible to 
lock in my keys!), tapes to go with me 
anywhere to instruct, inspire, and carry 
me off on words or music I had heard 
only in lecture or concert halls just ten 
years ago. Somuch. So wondrous. IfI 
only am willing to move on. 

¢ Letting others do what they 
can do as well or better thanI. Now that 
both energy and time are becoming my 
most precious commodities, I must dele- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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MARYS AND MARTHAS 


Last Sunday 

I caused quite a scene 

in Relief Society. 

Thad the nerve 

to ask 

The Forbidden Question. 


“Why don’t we know 
More 
about Heavenly Mother?” 


Immediately, 

Without Thinking, 

a sweet, sweet sister 

in the back, 

offered the standard answer, 
“Heavenly Father loves Her 
so much 

that He has kept Her 

a secret 

because He doesn’t want 
Anybody 

to profane Her name.” 


Her statement 

rippled through the audience 
in a well-intentioned 

wave of emotion, 

But emotion 

didn’t answer my question. 


Doesn’t Heavenly Father 

love the Savior? 

He didn’t keep 

the Savior’s existence a secret, 
and people profane 

the Lord’s name 

all the time. 


Unexpectedly, 
Sister Campbell, 
in the front row, 
raised her hand 
to offer an idea. 


“T have often thought 

of the religious atmosphere 
surrounding the Restoration 
of the gospel. 

During Joseph Smith’s time, 


EXPONENT II 


the Christian World 

believed in a God 

Without body, 

Without parts, 

Without passions. 

God was known 

as an untouchable Spirit. 

The Trinity was 

a beautiful, unsolvable Mystery. 
Joseph rocked the religions 

by saying 

that God had a body, 

That God and Christ were two separate beings, 
and that God was once a man. 
Joseph was persecuted 

and murdered in cold blood 

for saying just that much. 


"It was too much 

for them to swallow then. 
It’s still too hard 

for the world to swallow it 
now. 


"Women in Joseph’s day 
did not have the privileges 
of our day. 
No voting. 
No organizations. 
No equal rights. 
How could Joseph i 
talk openly then 
of a perfect Woman, 
Of an Omniscient Woman, 
of a powerful Woman 
who rules and reigns 
with Her Husband 
over Galaxies, 
Of a Woman 
who is literally 
The Mother of Worlds 
and Who is in actuality 
a Goddess? Unbelievable then. 
Almost unbelievable now. 


"T have often thought 

the reason we don’t know more 
is that 

the Christian world of the 1800s 
could not accept 

a female deity. 

They were enraged enough 
over Joseph’s claim 

of the First Vision, 

with its revelation 

on the nature of God. 

People then 

didn’t want to know 

about Her. 

NOR DO WE WANT TO KNOW NOW. 
We never ask. 

If you don’t ask, 

you don’t receive. 

The Pearl of Great Price 

is hidden 

deep. 


"Only those 
who search 

will find it. 
Frankly, 

I don’t recall 
anyone 
forbidding us 

to pray about it.” 


Well, I caused 

ascene, 

but fortunately it didn’t take long 
for the Relief Society teacher 

to dismiss the subject 

and turn everyone’s attention 
back to the lesson 

on quick and easy casseroles. 


Denise Tucker 
Amarillo, Texas 





FOREORDAINED 


I walk 

the rose-lined aisle 

of the courtyard 

petals sprinkle my velvet skin, 

I kneel at the altar, the white cushion 
soft beneath my knee, 

the royal couple call 

me by a new name, touch 

my forehead, eyes, nose 

and mouth, 

the oil warm upon my flesh 

their words imprint 

upon the index of my spine, 

they place hands upon my head, seal 
me to life on earth, 

I turn to see them brush 

me with their eyes 

then back to hear, “It’s a girl.” 


I pause 

trying to retrieve 
from memory, 

that I, a daughter, 
was ordained before. 


Carol E. Wolf 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


FOR ROSE 


Rose-No-Make-Up 

Came to the chapel 

And laid her roots—pain-pulled— 
An offering to the Lord. 
Deep-doused in the font, 

The old soil shaken off, 

They trembled, naked, in the light. 
There, would-be gardeners 

Seized the tender tubers 

And, acting out a planting, 

Set to work. 


“New pot!” they ordered; 
“New water and new stones!” 
Rose-In-Muslin 

Bent and bowed and bravely 
Barely flinched 

When, with such eager gloved hands, 
They cut and cut and cut 

To trim the roots 

To fit. 
Rose-With-The-Long-Braid, 
Once hopeful for the blooming, 
Let them do their work 

In faith. 

And they, in worried whispers 
Wonder, even yet, 

At the dying plant that withers 
In the window 

At the Church. 


Lynette K. Allen 
Ames, Iowa 


ON GOING TO SEE “CASABLANCA” 


This movie should be seen in a smoke-filled room 
With a passionate lover at your side, 
Not in a sterile theatre 

With a Hostess Cream-Filled cake. 
During the movie it doesn’t matter— 
Iam Ingrid Bergman, 

And Humphrey Bogart kisses me. 

But when the lights come up, all I have 
Is a midnight walk home, 

A crumpled Kleenex, 

And an empty, crumb-dusted wrapper. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
State College, Pennsylvania 








THE MIDWIFE 


The seed sluices 

through the tunnel, attaches 
to the lush dark cave, draws 
life from the wall 

stems and shoots sprout 

to fill the chamber 


The contractions roll 
like the ebb and flow 
on a sandy beach 
the hull stretches 
tightness pushing 
against itself forces 
life from life 


The bluish bud 

unfolds 

like a rose in summer, cut 

by celestial hands gloved in white, transplanted 
from mother soil 

ted velvet fills each petal 


The stock dries 
withers and crumbles 
the root runs 
through tunneled earth 
seed to plant 
plant to seed 
the body cradled in the brown furrow 
connects 
the matriarchal order. 


Carol E. Wolf 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


LONDON 


Last day in London 

the air hugs, like in Delhi, 

a former redlight district 

still dragging on the heels of its reputation 
where on this humid evening 

men sit at tables outside a Greek bar 

shirtless, in shorts and sandals, drinking. 

The laundromat run by a single Chinese woman 
with a daughter, age five, 

closes early. 

A man and two women lean out a window 
listening to Bob Marley on the stereo. 
Walking through to my hotel 

sly looks and words from passing men 

don’t bother me. 

Not on this night. 

For the air has taken hold of all of us 

pressed us together 

in our grinning mouths wiped dry from a drink 
with the back of a hand 

in our loosely clothed bodies 

unconsciously tapping to the drifting reggae beat, 
in the wet sheen of our skin. 

The Jamaican singer chants in the distance 
notes of laughter rise and fall. 


Later, after showering, 
lying between sheets in a slowly darkening night 
beneath a half-open hotel window, 
the Jamaican singer chants in the distance 
notes of laughter rise and fall 
and the air envelopes me in its warm, damp arms 
pushing against me gently 
keeping its hold 
until my body 
turning in its sleep 
trapped in the bed linen 
becomes silk in sweat. 


Danielle Beazer 
Provo, Utah 


INLAND 


This morning at dawn, 

Tree limbs whipped against the window 

In a gust of autumn. 

On the wind a smell 

Strong with salt. 

The breakers rolled in, cart-wheeled and crashed, 
Shells spun live leaves with the tide, 
Seagulls hung floating like seaweed 

On a buffeting wave in the air. 

I walked along the scalloping edge 

As surf ran up on the sand. 

My hair streamed, I shouted, 

Roared my song, danced through roils, 
Snatching pink shells from the ebb. 

Fog rolled in, the lighthouse groaned. 

Home at last, only I, 

Wet air, wet sand, water and wind 

Poured into a heart 

Parched by desert dryness, 

And smelling Great Salt Lake before a storm. 


Janet F. Hurzeler 
Midvale, Utah 


IDENTITY CRISIS 


She is my God; even though 

I kneel to Him, 

She is nurse of my mortal wound, 
Cradler of my conscience. 

I bathed in Her womb-baptism, 
Uncurled, oozing sweat-oil 

From Her pores; 

She washed and anointed me: 

We are one. 


Though I acknowledge Him, 

Repeat and bear His name, 

I know Her; 

When I am racked in my confinement 
She is God. 


Anita Tanner 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


TRAPEZE ARTIST 


As achild 

I swung by my knees 

on an old iron bar 

in back of Grandma’s house, 
witnessed the wind 

having its way with Grandma’s wash. 


My knees hinged tight as clothespins. 
Blood pounded through my head, 
every hair pointing 
downward—straight-edged. 


Sky unrolled itself 

over my skin, 

clung to my lips and nose. 
Small thoughts dangled 

in a dance of popular leaves. 


Since then the clothes have all been 
gathered in. Though earth still tilts 
in its usual way, it 

sometimes goes awry. 


My knees stiffen 

and I am always searching 
for something 

to hang on to. 


Helen Mar Cook 
Ogden, Utah 


WOMB-WARD 


Womb-ward 

Tam pulled. 

Magnetized 

Mesmerized in my dismal recesses 
By an ancient thudding heartbeat. 
Perpetual. 

Insatiable. 

I never had enough of heart beats in sync, 
Melting, blending, 

Nourishing. 

I could drink heart beats in sync 

In great gallons. 


I have pasted palaces of kings 
In my trail of 
Done things, 
Sailed oceans away, from and to splendors, 
Been bor airloft in quiet speed through 
Mist and caverns of space 
To wild and wonderful places 
And to humanity in varying disguises— 
But always 
I felt the thread there, attached, 
Always tugging me 
Back. 
(Don't turn back I tell my strong, straight-ahead face) 
To the depths 
Of womb. 
To tunnels of wet 
And warm 
Cushioned caressing, 
To darkness that breathed, in quiet measured sighs, 
A sacred wholeness. 


To those, untimely plucked, 

Dripping, naked, 

Cast out to stumble and to stand— 
Premature caricatures of a self, 

Parodies of a person— 

The cord is there, 

Umbilically holding, 

Insistently pulling, so that eventually we will give up 
So that eventually we will give up the fight 
Turn in resignation 

Then begin the crawl, internal compass 
Directing us. 

Weare salmon in frenzied jumping, 

We are lemmings in purposed dive for death, 
Finally responding to the void 

That never filled us, 

Gravitating to the source 

To complete our construction. 


Kathie Rockwood 
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ow nice to see you out again, Constance,” 
greeted Sister Coo from the doorway of the Relief 
Society room. Constance grimaced a crinkled-eyed 
smile. “And you, Althea,” Sister Coo turned to Con- 
stance’s mother following just behind, “we’ve missed 
you during your illness.” Sister Coo gave Althea’s 
hand an affectionate squeeze. “Oh, Constance, how 
lucky your mother is to have you home to help her out 
in such a difficult time.” 

Constance’s thin lips curved up slightly. She 
reconnoitered the room for a pair of empty seats while 
her mother paused to talk with other well-wishing 
sisters. Constance hadn’t regretted missing Relief So- 
ciety meetings during the past weeks of her mother’s 
illness. In fact, she had been tempted to plead illness 
herself just to avoid coming this morning. She was in 
the middle of an historical novel and would have 
preferred to stay home and read it. Butthen who would 
drive her mother to the meeting? She was the one her 
mother relied on now. After all these years, their roles 
had reversed—she was the mother now, and her mother 
the child. 

Prelude music summoned the familiar aura of 
Sunday serenity as Constance moved down the aisle. 
“Why Constance, how nice to see you out,” Wilma 
Pridey smiled the redundant greeting. 

Since missing a few meetings, it seemed 
Constance was now on the ward re-activation list. 
Inwardly she smiled with amusementand knuckled her 
bottle-thick glasses to comfortability. Wilma beck- 
oned Constance nearer. “Ann asked about you when 
she was home last month.” 

Constance’s dark eyebrows lifted in an at- 
tempt to show some interest in news of her old friend, 
but her feelings weren’t heart-felt. She could just hear 
the conversation between mother and daughter. “Is 
Constance still living at home with her mother after all 
these years? Still no prospects?” 

Fulfilled, family-oriented Ann would then 
add, “You'd think she wouldat least move into her own 
apartment and cut the apron strings. Someone should 
activate her in the Special Interests program.” 

“Misfit Program would be more like it,” 
ruminated Constance. Just the thoughtof attending one 
more Singles’ Dance made her shiver. She supposed 
eighty-year-old Brother Shuffle, like a spectre from 
Dante, was still rendering his acts of compassionate 
service by methodically giving each single sister a less 
than lithesome twirl around the dance floor for his 
weekly dose of geriatric aerobics. And, as always, the 
minority of men would hug the wall while the majority 
of women would stand in tight self-conscious circles 
laughing animatedly as if they had never had so won- 
derful a time. Meanwhile, everyone would eye each 
other furtively, wondering what unspeakable character 
flaw had left them divorced or single. 

“Oh, how is Ann doing?” Constance made the 
sought-after inquiry. Sister Pridey gavea wide grinand 
patted the empty seat beside her. Constance sat down 
in the orange-padded folding chair and tucked the fiesta 
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pink macrame purse that she had created in homemak- 
ing meeting by her chair. 

“Let me tell you, let me tell you,” gushed 
Wilma. “She has been nominated for Young Mother of 
the Year. Imagine, my little Ann—Young Mother of 
the Year! I’m so proud of her!” 

“T’ll have to congratulate her next time I see 
her.” Constance’s cheerful voice belied her inner jeal- 
ousy. It wasn’t always easy to listen to the successes in 
other people’s lives when her own seemed so stagnant. 
Inher girlhood, she had taken to heart the object lessons 
of the wilted gardenia and chewing gum parables 
presented during countless Standards Nights. While 
watching the horizon and listening for the hoof beats of 
Prince Charming’s steed, she had always kept her arms 
folded, her legs crossed, and her virtue intact. 

(“Oh, Constance, you are my ideal woman.” 
Rafe Ransomraced the engine ofhis silver Porsche and 
then clicked off the key. “Imight take the other girls out 
fora fling, but you are the one I would choose to be my 
eternal partner.” He leaned toward Constance, his 
handsome face hovering above hers. The spicy smell 
of his exotic after shave filled her senses and left her 
body trembling. “You listen to my hopes and desires. 
Ican talk to you. It’s nota physical thing I feel for you, 
but something pure and spiritual. I respect your high 
standards, Constance. Youaren’teasy, like the others.” 
His black eyes searched her own earnestly. “Con- 
stance, may I... may I hold your hand?”) 

Constance sighed, pushing away the flicker- 
ing daydream of her youth. Yes, she had been born at 
the wrong time. Nowadays, girls were encouraged to 
prepare for careers just in case Prince Charming never 
showed up. Unfortunately, the extent of her successful 
“career” had been part-time clerking at Lee’s variety 
store. She supposed she could claim to be a manager of 
sorts. Manager of the penny candy department. Yes, 
she supposed Sister Pridey needed someone to boastto, 
but why did italways have to be her? Constance pushed 
her tortoise shell glasses back up the bridge of her 
unpowdered nose. 

The seats began to fill as her mother, looking 
a little lost, came down the aisle. Constance called to 
her. Hermothersmiledrecognition and slipped in front 
of Constance to sit down beside Wilma Pridey. 

The two had been fast friends for years, al- 
ways consoling each other in times of trouble. When 
Constance’s father had died, Wilma had been the first 
to assist Althea. Without being widowed, Wilma was 
much like a widow herself. President Pridey was rarely 
home, ever interviewing, ever delegating, ever losing 
himself in the work of the Lord. Constance supposed 
he was home sometimes, for the Prideys had eight 
children, but in all the years she had visited the Pridey 
home he was either closeted in the stake high council 
chambers or at his lucrative investment office. 

The pianist began the introductory refrain to 
“You Can Make the Pathway Bright,” and thechorister, 
Sister Fairbourn, jewel-draped in her favorite mink- 
trimmed sweater, stood arm raised in high salute and 
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our leaders have cautioned us against reading trashy 
fiction and viewing R-rated movies.” 

Constance shifted. She looked uncomforta- 
bly down at her macrame purse and saw the binding of 
her paperback romance peeking through the slitted 
opening. With a sly movement of her foot, she pushed 
the purse a little farther under her chair and gazed back 
to the word strip at the front of the room. 

“A successful marriage is surely the principle 
goal of every daughter of God.” Sister Mummer’s 
words and eyes jabbed Constance like a lepidopteran 
mounting pin. “For those who do not have the oppor- 
tunity of marriage, our leaders counsel you to avoid 
self-pity. Do not feel that because you are single God 
has forsaken you. Think of all the young men killed in 
the wars whonever had the opportunity to marry. They 
await you on the other side. Be prayerful and do not 
lose hope.” 

Constance’s eyes moved sidelong around the 
room, suddenly realizing she was the only unmarried. 
woman, celestial or otherwise, in the group. She had 
never felt pitiful or hopeless until now... not until 
Sister Mummer mentioned it. Now she felt hopelessly 
abnormal and miserably pitiful. Yes, her celestial mate 
had been killed in a war—the war in heaven. 

“But do not become obsessed with ambition 
to find a companion. Your obsession likely will only 
make you less attractive, or it may cause a weakening 
of your High Standards,” Sister Mummer pointed to the 
word strip once more for emphasis. Slumping a little 
lower in her seat, Constance wished she had stayed 
home and finished reading her book. 

Sister Mummer droned on. Constance faith- 
fully picked up the baby’s pacifier each time he dropped 
it for her to fetch. Sister Fairbourn toyed with the 
shining rhinestone bracelet about her wrist as the red 
second hand of the wall clock circled monotonously. 

Beside Constance, Althea awoke from a doze 
with an embarrassed jerk. A sudden commotion at the 
front of the room caused Sister Mummer to pause in 
mid-sentence, Sister Fairbourn to look up from her 
jeweled bracelet, and the baby to turn away his head. 
Constance craned her neck to see the reason for the 
interruption. Her breath caught in her throat. 

Aman had appeared in theroom, aman likeno 
other she had ever seen. His leggings of sheepskin, 
cross-gartered with leather thongs to the knee, exposed 
thighs—sinewy, bare, and deeply bronzed by the sun. 
Fair-haired, a like-colored mustache hanging frown- 
ingly to his chin, he looked barbaric, yet fiercely 
handsome. He shouldered a weapon much like a short- 
handled axe, anda sword hung sheathed from his waist. 
Constance clutched the arm of her chair nervously. 
Maybe he was here to make an announcementabout the 
ward roadshow. 

Sister Mummer gave hima tremulous smile of 
greeting and opened her mouth to gush, “We would like 
to recognize the presence of the—” but he threw her a 
silencing gaze that could turn bones to powder, muscle 
to jelly, and a mind to prayer. 


OSERS 


He slowly strode down the aisle, his startling 
blue eyes raking across the face of every woman 
present. Constance turned her head and blinked her 
eyes to be sure she wasn’t seeing things. The move- 
ment caught his eye. A golden brow raised as he took 
her measure. His steps halted at her row, and his 
depthless, sea-blue eyes held hers. 

“Thave come for you, Constance. I will wait 
no longer.” His voice was commanding, yet caressing. 
Constance looked from side to side, not really sure he 
was speaking to her. Every head in the room turned in 
her direction. “I'll take you by force if necessary. I 
have leaped the barriers of time to find youand take you 
back. Your disguise does notfool me. [know you. You 
are a woman in ten thousand. You are my woman!” 

Constance shifted uneasily. As she met his 
gaze, a warm tingling ran through her body. Did she 
know himas he had declared? Had they met in another 
time, in another place? Strange images flashed across 
her mind’s eye. Images of Viking ships, great wooden — 
staved halls, and endless oceans. A vision of Nordic 
runes burned a name on her mind. 

“Eyulf?” she heard a voice whisper, not real- 
izing it was her own. 

“Mayhap you know me now. Your fate lies 
with me. Come, Constance.” Somehow she sensed he 
wasn’t offering her a temple marriage, and she felt her 
High Standards weakening. 

He stepped nearer. 

Her mother gasped a protest. 

His eyes went flat and wicked. He smiled the 
coldest smile Constance had ever seen. 

Then ina deft maneuver he lifted her from her 
chair and swung her over his shoulder. She uttered a 
short squeal out of surprise more than dissent. His 
hearty laugh reverberated off the sterile colorless walls 
and encircled every marveling ear. Then the pair 

miraculously disappeared from the room. 


Sister Wilma Pridey’s high-pitched voice 
finally broke the astonished silence. “Oh, she’s forgot- 
ten her purse.” 

Wilma leaned to pick it up and offer it to 
Althea who was sprawled in a swoon. As she did, a 
paperback book fell out. She studied the front cover 
and mouthed the title softly. 

Viking Lover. She looked furtively over her 
shoulder to the spot where Constance and the non- 
member had disappeared. 

A long moment passed. 

Then Sister Pridey quickly tucked the book 
into her own purse. Without further comment, she 


slipped past Althea and hurried from the Relief Society 
room. 








Betina Lindsey’s historical novel 
Waltz with the Lady will be a 
January 1990 Pocketbook release. 
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LOOKING BACK: 
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WS 
Mom is the daughter of a former temple 
matron, sister of a General Authority, and—most on- 
erous of all—granddaughter of a woman whose 
children claim quite unashamedly that she was 
perfect. 






will say this for President Benson’s talk 
\\(yes, the talk): It brought my mother 
and me closer together. 





I have a photo of my great-grandmother on 
the mantle above my fireplace. It was a gift from my 
grandma (one of her unashamed children) and is to 
serve me as a reminder of the ideals of womanhood. 
It is one of those wonderful brown and grey photos 
where the lips are barely visible, turned up ina 
wistful ladylike smile; the ponderous, dreamy eyes 
unevenly lighted; the face white, unblemished, 
young. 


I have only one memory of the real woman 
whose picture is so placid and youthful on my 
mantle. She was a frail, white-haired, wrinkled lady 
whom I called “Grandma” after much coaxing from 
my eager parents and whom I presented with a bunch 
of pansies. I don’t know if she spoke to me; I don’t 
recall her voice. She must have said, “Thank you,” 
but I don’t remember. She died a few months later 
after asking her children permission to accept a 
mission call on the other side of the veil and leaving 
them a letter reiterating that the Celestial Kingdom 
must be their goal; they and all their posterity must 
be together with her, forever. 


The perfect woman. Never angry and never 
wrong. Eleven children raised without one deviation 
from the straight and narrow; the Prophet always 
revered and obeyed by her family; the scriptures 
relied on and quoted constantly; God, the omnipres- 
ent guest in her consecrated home. My great- 
grandmother left her granddaughters and great- 
granddaughters a hell of a lot to live up to. 


So Mom is two generations away from 
perfection, and I am three. 


After President Benson’s talk, Mom phoned 
me. She asked casually if I had heard the parenting 
fireside. I answered casually that I had. 


“So what did you think of it?” she said—a 
little gingerly now. 


And I—a little gingerly, too—said, “I had 
problems with it.” 


Then we talked. Talked for maybe an hour, 
and the next day talked some more, and the next day 
some more. The Prophet had turned the heart of at 
least one daughter to her mother. 


Mom and I—who had been raised in the 
tradition of perfection, who had an involuntary 
tearful reaction to “We Thank Thee, O God, for a 
Prophet,” who were, in fact, the seed of the ideal 
Mormon woman—felt upset and even alienated by 
the man we sustained as the mouthpiece of God. 


Now we didn’t hate the talk. We even 
agreed with much of it. I had been a full-time 
working mother, and I knew for sure there were no 
red letter S’s or capes under my suit. I was tired, 
cranky, guilt-laden, frustrated, and overwhelmed as a 
mother during my working year, and I was pretty 
mediocre as a secretary besides. But I was divorced 
then, a single parent, and so one of those lucky 
exceptions to the Church sanction against away- 
from-home Moms. 


She and I further agreed that money is a 
poor reason to abandon one’s babies, and that 
children without proper guidance will probably 
become anarchists. There was no conflict there. 
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REFLECTIONS ON PRESIDENT BENSON’S TALK 


Margaret Blair Young 
Provo, Utah 


The biggie—the sentence that made us want 
to paint a little mustache on that lovely old photo of 
the ideal woman—was the one about a woman’s 
greatest joy being the making of beds, the doing of 
dishes, the fixing of meals for her beloved husband 
and children. 


I think these may well have been my great- 
grandmother’s greatest joys. She surely spent most 
of her time performing domestic chores because she 
had no dishwasher, probably no running water or 
washing machine for many years, no Osterizer, no 
food processor, no easy-care clothing. 


I’ve lived in underdeveloped countries and 
spent practically all my time there doing domestic 
duties, too, just like “Grandma” must have done— 
and I’ve loved it. I loved washing dishes with corn 
husks, carting water from a well, grinding corn, and 
sorting beans by candlelight. There was romance in 
such anachronistic details of existence—something 
earthy and basic, like weeding a tomato patch or 
having a baby. This primitive lifestyle even rich 
Americans must still long for sometimes—otherwise 
there would be no isolated, telephoneless mountain 
cabins. 


But I loved that simple life also because I 
knew it was temporary. I would leave it after a few 
months and return to computers and classes and 
literary criticism. In fact, Moby Dick was in my 
suitcase. There was another side to my world and to 
my life. I had not been raised to wash clothes in a 
stream and to sort beans; I had been raised by a 
father with a Ph.D. who asked difficult ethical 
questions at dinnertime and expected thoughtful 
answers. I had been raised by a mother who was not 
a great housekeeper but did know Shakespeare and 
spent hours with me as I prepared an audition for A 
Winter’ s Tale, teaching me the meaning of the 
words, the rhythm of the speech, and—oh yes—how 
to bow. We spent maybe fifteen minutes making 
deep, graceful, floor-deep bows to each other. And 
giggling. 


Bowing to Mom—a moment of joy, which 
was something I didn’t sense from her when she was 
making the beds or doing the dishes of her beloved 
family. In fact, she didn’t much care for any of her 
domestic chores, and she didn’t get nearly enough 
help from her husband and children. Our official 
Family Home Evenings usually consisted of “This 
Week’s Plan” for keeping the house clean. 


The plans ranged from junk boxes into 
which everything left on the floor would be tossed, 
costing twenty-five cents to retrieve; solemn, signed 
promises from each child to be cheerful and helpful 
and hang up her clothes; chore lists written in 
crayon, chore lists written in pencil, chore lists 
written in magic marker; even a cheer: 


Pick it up! 

Clean it up! 

Never leave a mess! 
Wipe it up! 

Sweep it up! 

Yes! Yes! Yes! 


Sometimes “This Week’s Plan” was 
delivered in tears by a mother convinced that her 
children regarded her as a slave. Sometimes it was 
delivered with a kind of sparky, cheerleader enthusi- 
asm and lots of fake smiles; sometimes in a stoical, 
determined monotone. And “This Week’s Plan” 
never worked. Mom simply was not good at the 
traditional domestic chores and even worse at 
successfully delegating them. She was—as so many 
of us are—absolutely frustrated by unmade beds and 
endless dishes and continual meal preparation. And 
especially frustrated because there was rarely a 
reprieve. She had a bachelor’s degree and five 
children. There were times, she has told me, when 
she felt her identity escaping, when she would sit 


next to Dad in a movie theatre clutching his arm and 
wondering who in the world she was. 


She did take a few classes in poetry and 
literature while Dad was completing his schooling, 
during which she would feel herself coming together 
again, being restored and highly regarded. One of 
her professors told her that her oral interpretation of 
“Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening” was 
the best he had ever heard. She went around the 
house reciting it for months afterwards. (Even I, at 
six years of age, begged her to say the poem about 
“whose forest is this—I’ll bet I know.”) Robert 
Frost inspired her soul and elevated her language, 
moved her from “Bye bye, Da Da” to “But I’ve 
promises to keep and miles to go before I sleep.” 
Lines that had significance for her. I have no doubt 
that her interpretation was one of the best ever given. 
She certainly felt the poem as no unmarried, 
unchilded freshman could. 


Of course, I had no concept of what Mom 
was going through during those years. I knew there 
were cockroaches in our apartment and that the 
summer days in Indiana made everyone sweat. And 
I knew that Mom was not joyful. There was one 
night when I lay on the top bunk and she came into 
the room, dropped onto the bottom bunk, and started 
crying. I asked her what was wrong. She said she 
wished I would make my bed better and more often. 
I started crying, too, pitying things I couldn’t 
fathom. 


Still, Mom never lost her idealism. How 
could a granddaughter of the perfect woman be less 
than idealistic? Mom loved us children, made 
wonderful Christmases, and used the most glowing, 
elegiac cliches when she spoke of marriage. And I 
certainly caught the ideals. I drew pictures of brides 
in my diary and wrote, when I was twelve years old, 
“Tam madly in love with my husband, even though I 
haven’t met him yet.” And when the opportunity to 
marry presented itself—even though the proponent 
of the opportunity couldn’t control his temper and 
was involved in anti-Mormon activity—Mom and I 
talked about the power of a woman, the circle of her 
reach, the profundity of the sealing ordinance. Mom 
said a woman could exercise great control over a 
man, and I decided that I could love this lost soul 
right back to Church and into the Celestial Kingdom 
and present him at my great-grandmother’s sancti- 
fied feet as the greatest of my victories. And he did 
come back to the Church and married me in the 
temple. He even maintained activity for a few 
months and paid tithing once. But he decided, 
within the first year of our marriage, that I was (to 
quote his verdict) “totally incompetent.” I would do 
inconceivably stupid things like wash the bathtub 
with Ajax instead of baking soda, scrub our beautiful 
Teflon pans with stainless steel pads, and leave 
sticky spots on the floor when I mopped it. 


I think my divorce hurt Mom almost as 
much as it hurt me. Her ideals, along with mine, 
went through Great-Grandma’s old-fashioned 
wringer. And I suppose Mom wondered if perhaps 
she had taught me all that domestic drivel, if perhaps 
I had become an immaculate housekeeper like joyful 
Mormon women are supposed to be, my marriage 
might have been saved. 


I wondered the same thing, on occasion. 
But now I am happily married to a man who appreci- 
ates the person I really am, not the role player he 
might have envisioned. He values me even when 
there are sticky spots on the floor. He even partici- 
pates in the housework. We are truly married, not 
just playing house. And in this blessed situation, I 
see what a small thing it is to make a bed, to mopa 
floor, to wash a dish. A basic, small thing that does 
little more than facilitate one’s other choices. Oh, I 
like having these small things done, but I absolutely 
do not get the satisfaction—the joy— from them that 
I do from my husband’s bedtime thoughts on 


Shakespeare or Dostoevsky or Alma the Younger. 
Those small chores are the tuning up, not the 
symphony. My daily music is made up of great 
literature, playing with my children, working on my 
latest writing project, talking with my husband, 
teaching English, singing, and whatever else 
appeals to me at the moment. 


Of course, I wonder sometimes what kind 
of chaos I am sowing when I choose to write a 
short story while my baby naps, instead of dusting 
the piano or doing the breakfast dishes. Certainly I 
could give up that precious time and make my 
house spotless, and many would think it noble to do 
so. Then in twenty years Great-Grandmother could 
gaze contentedly from her place on the mantle at a 
tidy, clean, adorable haven, and I would have no 
stories written and maybe little talent left. 


I choose what I love, and what really does 
bring me joy. I find that Iam my own best doctor 
in preparing the prescription for this precious com- 
modity. Joy. The thing for which men—and 
women—were created. I have not always found it 
where others have. 


I have chosen, for example, to work part 
time. Because it is from choice and not need, I am 
no longer a secretary. I teach one section of Fresh- 
man English. My teaching time is time of self- 
verification and service. I find it refreshing, in- 

" yigorating. I wish that my mother had had some 
kind of a meaningful career—perhaps something 
that would have taken her out of the house for only 
one or two hours a day—and that she had farmed 
us kids out to babysitters during that time. Actu- 
ally, she wishes it too. She and I agree that she 
probably would have been a better mother and a 
happier person—one who wouldn’t have lost her 
identity in movie theatres. She needed something 
more for her self-esteem and personal growth than 
a white carnation on Mother’s Day and a speech 
about self-sacrifice. 


As for my mother’s daughters: To be 
honest, we border on being domestic klutzes. We 
probably inherited this. But we inherited other 
things as well. We inherited a love of writing 
(Mom was an English major), an appreciation of 
theatre (she starred in several plays at BYU when 
she was in school), and an enjoyment of good 
music (she was a symphony violinist). We learned 
to love the things she loved—which include, by the 
way, babies. When we meet together as a family, 
we talk about hard things. Difficult things. Like 
President Benson’s talk. As I said, it has brought 
us closer together. 


So, after all our discussions of motherhood 
and patriarchy, of making beds, doing dishes, 
fixing meals, and of where these chores really do fit 
into a definition of joy, I sit here looking back on 
my life and trying to understand Mom’s. I think 

that if I could give her some compensation for the 
sleepless nights she lived through, the ubiquitous 
messes, the bickering among us kids, one child’s 
sassiness, another’s fury over a lost math book, 
another’s tantrums, syrup all over the kitchen floor, 
three hampers full of dirty clothes, ants on the 
walls, a ring on the bathtub, mismatched socks, torn 
skirts, banging on the piano, cereal on the carpet, 
mold in the refrigerator—if through some miracle I 
could give her a great gift, it would be time for 
herself. Time to get away and find some personal 
joy. I would say, “Leave home, leave home, leave 
home. Do something you love to do. Spend a few 
hours a day in an adult world where Robert Frost, 
not Mother Goose, is quoted. Write a poem. Make 
asong. Become more than a planmaker for next 
week’s clean house.” And maybe I would add a 
blessing on her head—not for being perfect (she’s 
two generations from that, like I said), but for 
giving her daughters so much that’s good and 
interesting to live for and to love. | 
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NURTURING SPIRITUAL GROWTH IN TEENAGERS 


Judith Randall 
Pendle Hill, Pennsylvania 











Express. If 
you feel angry or 
frustrated or preoccu- 
pied, say so. You don’t 
have to go into a lot of 
detail. Just let her know 
the feeling and that 
you’re working on 
something and that you 
don’t want her to think 
that you’re angry (for 
example) with her. 
Express your joy. 
Spread it all around. 
And your contentment. 


Let her know 
what to expect. And 
that it may change. 
Whether in the class- 
room or at home or ina 
youth group of any 
kind, letting young 


















ey have relived some of the events of my 
own teen years and have seen them in a new light in 
the context of working with teenagers and as 
stepping stones to my own spiritual and emotional 
growth. A sense of completion is near. 


Now, | offer straight advice from the 
subsequent reflection on that experience that a year 
as a teacher at Pendle Hill has provided. 


Listen. Spend time, one to one. It doesn’t 
have to be a lot of time—maybe while walking 
down the hall between classes or during a break 
while working together one-to-one on a project or 
while driving a student somewhere in the car. If 
your school life doesn’t provide for these occa- 
sional one-to-one encounters, consider the reasons 
why and how they might be built in to the life of the 
school or into your own life as a teacher there. 
Parents have more opportunities for these encoun- 
ters—doing the dishes, driving to the myriad of 
places that teenagers need to be taken, or during 
that once-in-a-while moment after a meal when the 
teenager isn’t for some reason rushing off to do 
something else. Parents too, however, need to 
watch for these moments and take the opportunities 
for such listening when they arise. Just listen. She 
may not say anything. But listening with the 
spirit’s ear is a kind of listening prayer that invites a 
person to think or speak or mull over. It provides a 
quiet space for that to happen in. If she does talk, 
continue to listen—both to her and to your own 
Inward Guide, so that when you speak, if you 
speak—and it’s not necessary to speak—you are 
speaking from your center, from your heart, from 
the Spirit’s voice, no matter how mundane or “ado- 
lescent” the topic. 


Share. Listen for your own feelings and 
thoughts rising from within in response to what’s 
being said and share them as your feelings and 
thoughts, not as the way things are or as pronounce- 
ments of fact. Listen for what you have to learn 
from what’s being said, and share what you’ve 
learned with the person. Let her know that she is 
adding value to your life, just by being with you 
and saying what’s on her mind. You may not 
always feel contributed to, but keep asking within 
to be shown what you can learn from this person 
and this situation. 


Reflect. If you hear, in your close listen- 
ing, a pattern or thread through what’s being said, 
reflect it back to her—"Tt sounds as if you might be 
saying .. . “—and let that settle. Let it go. She 
may not accept it. You let it go. Reflect her ques- 
tions and decisions back to her and encourage her to 
look within. 





people know what’s 
about to happen and reminding them at the same 
time that “anything can happen” helps prepare them 
for all possibilities. 


Nurture yourself. If you wish to help 
nurture teenagers, you must nurture yourself. Give 
yourself time and space and aloneness, playful, 
joyful experiences, and community and continuing 
learning experiences. Receive from others. Receive 
from young people. They feed you, and you feed 
them. Without nurturance, you will burn out. With 
nurturance, you can grow in love and joy. 


Consciously explore and re-encounter 
your own teenage years. Otherwise you will re- 
enact the “stuck” places with students over and over 
again until you see that it’s your stuff, not theirs. 
This results in a lot of pain for everyone. It may be 
painful for you to re-connect with your teenage 
years, but in that kind of pain, growth can come. 


Remember that teenagers are recently 
children, not yet adults. They’ll show both the child 
and the adult in them, even from one minute to the 
next. Take a deep breath and let them be where they 
are. 


When the conversation moves in that 
direction, talk to them about sex. And drugs. And 
relationships. And the thing they show the most zest 
for—be it rock music, math, a relationship, or 
clothes. Take it in and let it go. And keep listening 
for the lessons for you in the situation. 


Provide empowering opportunities. Pro- 
videopportunities for them to engage in real work 
toward a peaceful world, in the family, at school, in 
the community. 


Do you recall nurturing adults or “spirit” 
teachers who were part of your teenage world? How 
and where did that nurturing take place? Encourage 
young people to spend time with the nurturing adults 
in their lives, and guide them toward such persons all 
through their lives. 


Attend to your own spiritual growth. If 
you wish to nurture spiritual growth, you must be 
growing spiritually yourself. Consider joining or 
creating a small group of people who share your 
wish to grow spiritually. Consider finding a spiritual 
friend or spiritual director. Discover your spiritual 
gifts, and uncover your responsibility to use them. 
Exercise them. Look deeply into the religion you 
feel most drawn to. Find a place of retreat and go 
there as often as you feel you can. Develop your 
relationship with God or the Inward Guide or the 
Inward Teacher or Nature or whatever you choose to 
call that which is greater than yourself. 
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The sack of mottled red apples sat 
on the counter near the sink in the office, 
looking somewhat less than perfect as I 
mentally compared them with the classic 
symmetry of Red Delicious or the snappy 
Jonathans from the grocery shelf. These 
were a red variety, flecked with touches of 
tusset and gold, showing strips of green 
here and there—homely and homegrown- 
looking and not at all imposing. 


“What kind of apples are these, 
Mary,” someone asked our generous 
colleague. 


“Oh-h-h, they’re called 
Wealthy,” she replied. “It’s an old variety 
that grows in Mother’s orchard. I thought 
maybe we’d enjoy one at break.” 


Wealthy! Of course. But I hadn’t 
seen a Wealthy apple since Grandmother 
had died. At the earliest possible moment, 
I was back for my break, washing off and 
biting into the topmost of the piled 
offering. 


Memories long forgotten, or 
perhaps long suppressed, returned with the 
first taste of the unique, forgotten flavor. 


* co * 


The sky was a pure azure, laced 
with filmy clouds that wrapped the peaks 
of Idaho’s interior mountains like some 
fancy lady’s shawl, as I pumped the rope 
and board swing that was my part of 
Grandmother’s apple tree. I could pump 
and swing and let my imagination soar up 
and beyond its branches with the small 
brown birds that flew and sometimes 
nested above me. Would it really be 
possible to reach out and touch the sun? 


Then, hard reality of the distance 
to the cool grass below would darken the 
sun and call up the healthy fear of high 
places that always limited my soaring, and 
I would timidly come back to earth, jump 
from the magic swing, and lay thankfully 
on my back on the soft green grass, 
looking up through the branches. 


Grandmother’s apple tree was a 
world in itself. In the spring, it wore a 
dense halo of white and pink blossoms. 
We’d each gather in an armful to put in 
bottles here and there in the dark interior 
of the old home in Salmon, always 
wondering if a busy-buzzy honeybee 
would tag along unnoticed. The tree 
would be alive with the small, golden 
insects in those days, and each branch 
would bustle with the business of prepar- 
ing for the days ahead. 


On Sundays, the finest branches 
from the tree’s vernal coiffure were 
arranged in a jar to decorate the old chapel 
and fill the stern interior with their sweet 
fragrance. When the blossoms coincided 
with Easter, then it was a special spring 
indeed. 


Tnexorably, the blossoms would 
drop to the ground, their business of 
attracting little six-legged pollinators 
finished for another year, and I would 
almost cry to see them go. 


By that time, the tree would begin 
to leaf out in its annual maturity, and the 
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days would become dependably warmer. I could 
look forward to hours in the swing, to timorous 
attempts at climbing, to spreading an old blanket 
under the branches to set up an imaginary household, 
or to reading for hours on end. 


I was so glad that our tree was safely there 
in the front yard. The old building next door, which 
had been a Methodist church and which was now a 
trading post, had hidden behind enormous trees that 
the owner had inexplicably cut down. Grandmother 
and Mother said that the roots were ruining the 
sidewalk, but that seemed a silly reason for cutting 
down a whole tree. 


Once done, however, the stumps made good 
observations points, and I remember watching from 
that vantage one whole day as the old Main Theater 
burned completely down. That it would be gone 
forever was a sobering thought. My Saturday 
matinee westerns would henceforward be confined to 
the Roxie, an even older, less elegant theater. 


Then the trading post was sold to a 
garage, and the stumps came out to make room for 
gasoline pumps. The apple tree became increasingly 
precious. 


By midsummer, the little green apples 
would form. Occasionally, in my eagerness, I would 
eat a few of those preliminaries and have to gain 
what small comfort I could get from Grandmother as 
she watched over me, reminding me that I had been 
warned away from just such a silly act many, many 
times. 


Nearly every special occasion wound up 
under that tree for the photographic honors, flash 
photography being unavailable at our home in the 
early 1950s. There I am in Easter finery, Christmas 
costume, new swimsuit, Fourth of July parade dress, 
often accompanied by whichever pet was in resi- 
dence that year. Here the clan assembled for 
chronicling at each Thanksgiving, Christmas, or 
midsummer reunion. 


The tree was also something of an embar- 
rassment, I do not refer to the apples that fell on the 
sidewalk and stayed to rot a bit before they were 
cleaned away. The tree was relatively symmetrical 
and showed very few dead branches, but somewhere 
up out of my reach, a limb had either broken off or 
been removed, leaving a scar that looked distinctly 
like a baby’s bottom. 


I never mentioned it to anyone. The 
unseemly sight, like a disgraced relative, was never 
discussed. I remember that I almost blushed to see 
it, though, and hoped devoutly that no one else ever 
noticed. 


Inevitably, every year, fall would arrive, 
signaling the end of summer days and apple tree ex- 
istence. Mr. Goff, a remarkably agile old gentleman, 
would show up with his ladder and baskets to pick 
the crop for a share of the harvest. 


I liked Mr. Goff. He and his wife were my 
favorite people and Grandmother’s pinochle part- 
ners. I supposed that they had been the inspiration 
for the poem about Jack Spratt, for he was string- 
bean lean and she, dumpling plump. Although they 
had no children of their own, the Goffs had a 
storybook house where they allowed me to play 
during the games and in a yard that was every girl’s 
fantasy. 


From Mr. Goff, I learned the secret of 
making beautiful ladies from hollyhocks and 
toothpicks while I listened to the stories that he told. 
Most were narrated by a scarecrow character that he 
named “The Moonlight Man.” He even wrote his 
stories into a book that he signed and sold at the 
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annual church bazaar. It was a special 
treasure. 


After several days of adventur- 
ing in the branches of the tree, the harvest 
of apples would set on Grandmother’s 
back porch to wait for the final rites that 
would make them into applesauce, apple 
slices, creamy apple butter, pies, and all 
the feasting of happy appledom. 


As winter descended on our 
mountain valley, those jars would come 
out to remind us of blossoms and swings 
and lazy days and Mr. Goff high in the 
tree. I could be untroubled about the 
fallen leaves and bare branches, if not 
about the bare behind, all over again 
wherp the snow was but a memory. 


Funny, finding all that in the bite 
of an apple. But there was more. Al- 
though the apple’s bite had all the sweet 
idylls of childhood, it also contained a 
tang of sorrow. 


Memories of Grandmother 
ended with her death in my eighth winter. 
That year I lived with friends and 
relatives as Mother concluded her work 
as the night telephone operator in that 
small Idaho community and went to 
school. 


Very few of our belongings 
could be hauled around in such circum- 
stances—a special doll, a book by a 
scarecrow, a table and chair, and a funny- 
faced tortoise shell cat that ran away 
when loosed from her box. There was no 
room for an apple tree—except in 
memory, with Grandmother. 


Thirty-five years had passed 
before I bit into that Wealthy. Modern 
palates no longer prefer the tangy taste 
and creamy white flesh that make ita 
delightful combination eating and 
cooking type. Wealthy trees are few and 
far between in a specialist’s age. Over 
time, I had simply put away its distinctive 
taste. Oh, I remembered Grandmother 
with love and some concern that she had 
left so suddenly. The book became lost at 
acousin’s one long-ago summer and, 
oddly, turned up to be sent home the 
same year that the Wealthy apples came 
to work. The table and chairs are in the 
garage, waiting for children’s children, 
and there’s always a cat of some variety 
about. 


Perhaps, with maturity, I can 
accept the rush of memory that biting into 
an apple can bring, and read my book, 
and look at my photos, and understand, 
once and for all, why Grandmother went 
away so suddenly that winter. 


























SECOND COMINGS AND THE RESPONSE ABILITY 


I believe it’s no coincidence that the most 
well-known parable of the Savior’s Second 
Coming deals with the experiences of ten women. 
There are no husbands in this story, no parents, 
children, Church callings, career deadlines, dirty 
laundry, or overdue library books. For once in the 
scriptures (and probably in all time), women are 
portrayed with one singular, imperative responsi- 
bility—to be prepared to meet the Savior. With all 
of the cluttery, guilt-heavy duties that so many of 
us feel we must carry around, here is a word of 
warning that describes only one thing to carry: a 
lamp and a personal supply of oil. 

My 15-year-old daughter came home 
from school the other day visibly shaken. She had 
just watched a documentary on the Mid-East in her 
history class and had seen first-hand and up close 
the kind of hatred and pain and dreadful religious 
commitment that stirs up the people of the “Holy 
Land.” She’s had enough seminary and Sunday 
School to be aware of the prophesies of the last 
days, and on this particular afternoon, it all came 
together for her. 

“Tt’s really true, isn’t it!” she said, nearly 
crying. “All these things and worse really are 
coming!” 

There are some mothers who might have 
served up cookies and milk and “oh-you’re-just- 
getting-upset-about-nothing” about now. But not 
me. While I don’t advocate fear and trembling, I 
do believe that we are part of things in the world 
that have been anticipated for centuries. And I 
know just how my daughter feels. 

I’m concerned but not getting hysterical 
about this. I’m no deadbeat with a sign, “THE 
END IS NEAR.” Ihave no blueprints for a bomb 
shelter, I don’t take tranquilizers when I read the 
paper, and I haven’t been studying road maps for 
the quickest walk to Jackson County (although I 
am closer here than most of you). It’s just that I’ve 
always been fascinated with the “signs of the . 
times.” I’m amazed at how irrevocably the pieces 
are coming and coming together. 

When I was growing up, the parents of a 
friend of mine got a copy of a book on prophesies 
of the Last Days. All the kids in the neighborhood 
voted it “Best Reading of the Year” for several 
years. We huddled around that book after school 
and on weekends until we about had everything 
memorized. I still remember the goose bumps as 
we marveled and speculated in our teenage 
wisdom about these previews of coming attrac- 
tions. Although I now realize that the author took 
several liberties in interpreting the scriptures, he 
did succeed in bringing a “Sunday only” subject 
front and center. We knew it was important stuff. 
It was also scary. And it was going to happen. Ex- 
citement reached a fever pitch one evening when 
the moon came up through some low-lying smog 
looking quite red. We nearly had a communal 
stroke. But we weren’t surprised. 

Although I feel certain that these are the 
Last Days, I don’t know for sure when all the “big 
things” will happen. But I am absolutely certain 
that each of us, perhaps at a time when we least 
expect it, will experience a Second Coming— 
whether that be the Savior’s official return to the 
earth with accompanying wars and rumors of, or 
our own personal Second Coming to His presence 
through illness, accident, or old age. The personal 
preparation for either event is equally imperative. 
It’s a sobering and overwhelming thought, and we 
do have a responsibility to be ready for it. 

But that word responsibility is enough to 
make us quiver in our pews. It is attached so 
frequently to a veritable mountain of expectations. 
Anyone who has attended more than two consecu- 
tive sacrament meetings knows what we’re all sup- 
posed to do. Simply put, BE PERFECT. No 
killing, no lying, no yelling, no overeating, no 
postponing visiting teaching to the end of the 
month, and so forth. If anyone in this Church 
believes they don’t have anything to “work on,” 
they’ ve either lost their hearing or shorted out their 
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they’ ve either lost their hearing or shorted out their 
“Guilt-o-Matic.” 

Responsibilities buzz unclaimed around 
most women about as long as flies successfully buzz 
around super-strength fly paper. Sooner or later, 
most of us succeed in capturing “responsibility” for 
just about everything. 

Last Sunday, for example, my daughter got 
up late for Church and got mad at me because I 
refused to let her take her curling iron to sacrament 
meeting. I ruined her self-esteem. I’ve hada 
stomach ache all week because I said “No” to 
collecting for the Heart Fund. My son failed his 
math test because I forgot to remind him to study. I 
can’t count the number of women who have proba- 
bly sunk into feelings of worthlessness because I 
didn’t attend their Tupperware party or baby shower 
or show up to help clean when they moved. I worry 
when I ask someone to babysit that my kids will act 
like they usually do and the babysitter will have a 
nervous breakdown. I feel responsible for the well- 
being of all of these people as well as the numerous 
concourse of people in the hereafter who are wailing 
and pointing their fingers straight at me. 

“Yes, that’s her. I’d know her anywhere! 
She gave lots of talks and lessons on service, but she 
never helped me!” 

Or, “Oh, how could I forget that face! I 
looked up to her as a role model, and then one day I 
heard her yelling at her kids and I said to myself, 
“Hey, what’s the use?’ ” 

And worst of all: “Yes, she’s the one. I 
asked her one time what Church she belonged to and 
all she did was tell me. No Book of Mormon, no 
“golden questions,’ no nothing! And now look at 
me!!!” 

I see other people’s responsibilities lying 
about like old discarded rags, and I go carefully, 
carefully, gathering them up and putting them on as 
if they were mine. After a while, I’m convinced that 
they are mine; legitimate responsibility for my own 
progression falls apart at the seams, and I step out of 
it and lay it aside as if I had the wrong size. 

As critically important as compassion and 
love are, they are easy to confuse with trying to 
control someone else’s stewardship. There’s a fine 
line between “helping” and “taking over.” In order 
to know the difference, I need the Spirit, acommod- 
ity, like the oil in the parable, that is not passed 
around nor easily obtained. 

Ironically, while it is often easy to take re- 
sponsibility for others, it’s difficult to take it for 
one’s self. I know whereof I speak. I’ve been 
dumping responsibility for my physical, emotional, 
and sometimes spiritual development on others for a 
very long time. For example, I would very much 
like to go to graduate school. I keep thinking that 
sometime it will work out (i.e., be convenient) for 
me to do so. If I wait around long enough, then 
surely some mysterious, unaccounted for check will 
arrive in the mail to cover the tuition. My husband’s 
babysit. The university, without my ever contacting 
them, will phone, begging me to enroll. The same 
goes for my desire to write a book, lose ten pounds, 
and paint the house. Because things don’t “work 
out” themselves, what can I do? It’s scary to think of 
being responsible for this myself. What if it’s hard? 
What if I try and fail? I have quite an extensive list 
of people (and even some inanimate objects) on 
whom I have dumped responsibility for preventing 
me from reaching my potential. Heading the list is 
our house (a “carpenter’s dream” in real estate 
jargon), our vehicles (“at home” in any repair shop), 
my many children, several inept high school and 
college teachers, my allergies, the Christmas 
holidays, the economy, and at various times, 
members of my family, ward, and neighborhood. 

Having dealt in my life with depression and 
with other very real emotional, physical, and 
environmental handicaps, I don’t glibly say, “Just 
will yourself out of your problems.” I have at times 
desperately needed the prayers, the hands, the hearts 
of others and have been saved, to a great extent, by 
them. I suspect that I too may have been influential 


of others and have been saved, to a great extent, 
by them. I suspect that I too may have been influ- 
ential at critical times in the lives of others. But 
ultimately, it is our own voice, our own will, no 
matter how beaten and weakened, that must speak 
the direction we will go. 

In the Parable of the Ten Virgins, five of 
the women are described as “foolish.” I like one 
of Webster’s seldom-used definitions of fool 
(as opposed to “dolt, simpleton, weak-minded,” 
and so forth) as one who “putters aimlessly, 
wasting time on ill-considered or insignificant 
activities.” These foolish ones are women who fill 
their lives, however busy they may be, with 
activities that in the final accounting, don’t count. 
Perhaps they don’t really feel that there will be a 
Second Coming. Maybe they have become too 
tired, out of physical condition, burned out. 
Perhaps they simply assumed that some male 
relative would fill the lamps for them. In any 
event, they have neglected their first and prime 
responsibility, the understanding, nurturance, and 
development of their own souls. Lacking the 
personal illuminating power of the Spirit (which 
would have become theirs as they filled their own 
lamps), they cannot proceed; they are not pre- 
pared. 

Several months ago as I visited my 
parents in Utah, my sister and I decided to try to 
find Great-aunt Harriet. We hadn’t seen her for 
years, but rumor had it that she’d been “put” into a 
nursing home; some even said that she was 
“crazy,” couldn’t remember anything, was even 
violent at times. We didn’t know what to expect 
and were somewhat apprehensive when we finally 
located the right nursing home. There she was... 
sure of her step but just as outspoken and lively as 
ever. I’m not sure she really understood who we 
were during the entire visit, but she seemed to 
enjoy showing us around. As we were preparing 
to leave, we noticed her Sunday clothes laid out 
neatly on a chair. “Oh, yes,” she explained, 
pointing out the window at the Salt Lake Temple, 
“T’m going for a session as soon as I get picked 
up.” She went on to explain how all of this was 
going to happen, and my sister and I tried hard to 
hide our surprise. The relative that Great-aunt 
Harriet claimed was picking her up was nowhere 
around, and even with all her spunk, she was in no 
condition to go anywhere. On the way home, my 
sister and I wondered how long those clothes had 
been sitting there and tried and tried to figure out a 
way to smuggle an 80-year-old woman out of a 
nursing home and over to the temple for one last 
session. After all this time, I continue to think 
about it, and I’ve decided that Great-aunt Harriet 
is truly a character in a modern-day version of the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

I may not be around to witness the ten 
tribes coming in from the north. My daughter may 
miss out entirely on the desolate scourge and the 
not even be here to see all of the continents joined. 
But I do know, without doubt, that these are the 
Last Days. And I do know that on one of these 
last days, there will be a Second Coming for me. 
My sister and I, with our busy lives and our health 
and vigor, always rushing around, felt ready and 
able to go to the temple whenever we wanted. 
Little did we know that “poor Great-aunt Har- 
riet,” like the wise virgins, had 
truly gathered her ™% precious 
oil. Even in her adverse 
temporal situation, she has 
taken all of the re- « #@ ASS sponsibil- 
ity she possibly can ws 
getting herself 
where she needs to be. 

With her best dress 
ona chair, her } 
robes ina 


her heart already 4 
there, Aunt Harriet 
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“T’m not going to let people like you teach 
sex to our kids,” Margaret said. She smiled patron- 
izingly at Elaine. 


“T’m not teaching sex,” said Elaine, her 
voice confident that she could reason with Margaret. 
She wanted to clear up the whole misunderstanding 
that had developed when Margaret had substituted 
for Elaine in the Salt Lake City high school where 
Elaine taught English. “I’m teaching them attitudes 
about sex, and their attitudes certainly need some 
altering.” Elaine looked at Margaret and guessed 
that they were about the same age—in their late 
thirties. Margaret was fashionably dressed, her 
make-up was moderate, her hair style current; she 
gave Elaine an impression of intelligence and 
reasonableness. 


“That’s not your place,” Margaret said 
emphatically. “You teach them grammar and how to 
read. The parents will teach them about sex.” 
Margaret interlocked her hands on the desk, 
steepling her index fingers. A few locker doors were 
still slamming out in the hall as students prepared to 
go home. Below the classroom windows, the buses 
were reving up their engines before pulling out. 


Elaine’s mind wandered from the conversa- 
tion as she wondered how she could teach her 
students to read if there was nothing in the classroom 
that they wanted to read, or how she would teach 
them grammar if there was nothing they cared to say. 
Her mind was flipping through novels as she tried to 
imagine one she could teach with nothing in it to 
offend anyone. She briefly wondered if that’s why 
some of the classics were a little dull. Maybe the 
best literature hadn’t survived. Then she heard Mar- 
garet say, “...and we Mormons just can’t allow 
these standards to be broken down.” Elaine thought 
it a little humorous that Margaret did not think that 
she was a Mormon. Her students had asked her if 
she were (a usual first-day question in Utah), but she 
side-stepped the question because she felt a loyalty 
to her non-Mormon students, too, and felt her 
religious views had no bearing on her teaching. 
Apparently her students had assumed she wasn’t and 
had passed the word along. 


“Just what about the movie did you find 
offensive?” asked Elaine. She had left Margaret a 
film on Walt Whitman, ordered from the district, to 
finish up a poetry unit that she was teaching to ninth 
graders. When Elaine returned, she had found the 
movie in the principal’s office and unexpected 
writing assignments from her ninth grade classes. 
When Elaine had asked her students what had 
happened, they had told her that Margaret had turned 
the movie off halfway through the first period and 
had then tried to show it to the second period class 
by holding her hand over the lens during the parts 
she wanted to censor. The other English classes 
were told that the film was pornographic and that 
they could do a writing assignment. 


“That was a terrible movie!” Margaret said, 
tapping her pencil on the desk to emphasize her 
words. 


“Exactly what did you find objectionable in 
the film?” Elaine asked again. She rested her elbow 
on the books in her lap with her chin in her palms, 
ready to listen. 


“Well, it was terribly violent in the begin- 
ning. I was helping a student with homework, and I 
heard a groan. When I looked up, there were all the 
knives and blood. The students objected to it.” 
Elaine wondered what Margaret would have done 
when the boys in her classes sang “. . . and a beer in 
a pear tree ” along with the Tabernacle Choir the day 
before Christmas vacation. Would she have turned 
that off also because the kids made a fuss? 


“Tt was a metaphorical representation,” 
Elaine explained. She had been disappointed that 
her students hadn’t seen the film. It illustrated some 
of Whitman’s poems, outlined his life, and explained 
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his place in creating modern poetry. But because 
Elaine hadn’t wanted to make a big issue of the inci- 
dent, she had not shown the film. So, instead of 
showing the film when she returned, she had 
explained that poetry had always seemed to her like 
an intellectual exercise until she read Walt Whitman. 
His had been the first poetry she had really felt, and 
she wanted them to experience that, too. 


She had read: “Afoot and light-hearted I 
take to the open road/ Healthy, free, the world before 
me,/ The long brown path before me leading 
wherever I choose,” and had hoped that they could 
feel their own lives, with everything possible before 
them. She had read: “There was a child went forth 
every day,/ And the first object he look’d upon that 
object he became,/ And that object became him for 
the day or a certain part of the day,” and the class 
had discussed how experience shaped lives. She had 
read: “When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d,/ 
And the great star early droop’d in the Western sky 
in the night/I mourn’d and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring” and explained her own sorrow 
at her sister’s death and the yearly mourning that the 
memories brought. 


“What about that naked man and the 
woman’s breast?” Margaret asked, looking down at 
her shoe. 


“You think a baby nursing at a woman’s 
breast is obscene?” Elaine questioned in surprise as 
she sat up. Elaine felt it a fitting symbol to the end 
of the film that tried to show Whitman’s deep 
reverence for all life. 


“Yes, and the students did, too. The boys 
were hooting. It was disgusting.” Elaine felt 
empathy for Margaret as she imagined Mark Barnes 
with his filthy mind leading the others. She could 
imagine that Mark had spent his assignment time 
looking up sex-related words in the dictionary, and 
her only hope was that his bright mind would see 
other new words in his peripheral vision that might 
help him out some day. 


“T understand how you must have felt,” 
Elaine said sympathetically. “But those boys hoot 
over the word head ina sentence. Penny, who 
teaches the juniors, said she didn’t even bother to 
conjugate come this year because it had been such an 
hilariously funny thing to them last year.” Elaine 
took a deep breath. “I think it is our obligation to 
teach them the difference between vulgarity and 
sincere emotion.” 


“Tt is not your obligation. Sex must be 
taught in the home where the sacredness of it can be 
stressed,” Margaret said with a tired tone in her 
voice. Elaine, too, had read that counsel in Church 
magazines and had heard it from the pulpit. 


“T understand your concern,” Elaine said. 
She imagined her own anger if Mr. Maughan, who 
managed to tell a dirty joke in the faculty room every 
lunch, were to teach her children sex education in his 
health classes. “But the fact is that they’re not getting 
itat home. All this nonsense is because they have so 
little knowledge of sex that everything is a big dirty 
joke. I’m personally offended by their attitudes, and 
I’m sure others in the class are, too. It seems only 
right to confront those attitudes.” 


“Well, just don’t teach any literature that has 
any reference to sex,” said Margaret. Elaine sat back 
in her chair thinking. 


“I’m not sure that would be possible because 
sex is part of the human experience, and recording 
human experience is what literature is about,” said 
Elaine. After thinking for a moment, she remembered 
an incident that she thought might explain to Marga- 
ret how sex came up in an English classroom. 


“Let me give you an example,” Elaine said, 
leaning forward again. “We were doing biographies. 
When one girl finished her report on The Diary of 
Anne Frank, she asked me (in front of the whole 
class) if Anne Frank were a homosexual. I was so 
startled with the question that I asked her where she 
got that idea. She went back to her desk and picked 
up the book, and she and her three friends looked 
through the book while the next student was giving 
his report. They had obviously read the part over 
together and discussed it. When they brought the 
book to me, it was the part about Anne’s sexual awak- 
ening—her growing awareness of the yearnings 
within her.” 


“T heard about that,” Margaret said. “You 
told them that it was okay to look on another woman 
with lust.” Margaret looked at Elaine as Elaine won- 
dered which student had been stupid enough to 
interpret that from what she had said. 


“T don’t look at other women with lust,” 
Elaine said emphatically. “I merely said one could 
appreciate the beauty of another woman—another 
human being—and not be a homosexual.” Elaine’s 
voice softened, and she continued. “I was just trying 
to ease their own anxiety. Obviously, they are 
worried about their own potential for homosexuality. 
Don’t you remember your own fears about your 
identity at that age?” Elaine asked. “I feel that fear of 
homosexuality is just too great a burden for them to 
bear!” 





“Yes, but that’s the very reason you 
shouldn’t say anything,” Margaret said, “so you won’t 
be misinterpreted.” Obviously she had been misun- 
derstood, and Elaine was afraid Margaret was right. 


“T’m on the stake board of the MIA, and I 
have to act to protect the youth of the Church.” She 
looked sideways at Elaine, then she went on. “I told 
my father about the film; he’s a stake president. My 
bishop is a judge, and they feel the same way that I do 
about the film.” 


“Did they see the film?” Elaine asked. 


“They don’t have to. We all know what’s 
decent,” Margaret said. Elaine could feel the anxiety 
building, and she tried to keep it compartmentalized 
in her stomach. Elaine resented Margaret’s assurance 
that she was somehow the voice of the Church; yet, a 
small part of Elaine’s brain feared that she might be. 


“T understand your fears,” Elaine said. “I 
want my children to remain chaste, and I know it will 
be difficult because of all the sex thrown at them from 
the media. I relate to your desire to protect them,” 
Elaine said, feeling somehow that she and Margaret 
should be on the same side, “but I don’t think you 
realize what happens in a classroom. Boys bring 
pictures from Playboy in their wallets and pass them 
up and down the aisle. Your daughter may see those 
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When I was about seven years old, I came 
home from church one day and told my mother I 
wanted to decide whom I was going to marry, right 
then and there. I can’t imagine that my Sunday 
School lesson that morning discussed eternal 
marriage, but for some reason the class impressed 
upon my mind that it was wise to make the decision 
now and enjoy the rest of my childhood in a carefree 
manner. Although this seemingly serious discussion 
took place in the bathroom as my mother tidied up 
from our early morning frenzy to get to church on 
time, she sincerely asked me who the choices were. 
Of course I named the three boys in my Sunday 
School class: Danny, Stewart, and Rex. I don’t 
remember which lucky lad I dubbed my future 
knight, but what is interesting is that my choice was 
based on age. Of course, it was important that they 
were LDS and single, but we were also seven. This 
age requirement has been a floating question mark in 
my mind ever since. 


Why did I presume that mates should be of 
comparable age? Was it taught to me, was it an 
inherent belief, or was it simply that boys my own 
age were the ones I was with the most frequently in 
childhood where first friendships began? 


There were always enough boys my own 
age as objects of crushes when I was growing up. 
However, when I was 15, a boy from another ward 
started visiting our ward during the summer. He was 
young but fun. I enjoyed talking and joking around 
with him. This innocent friendship was great until it 
dawned on me one Sunday that he wanted me to be 
his girlfriend. I was mortified. He was two years 
younger than I (13!). What could he possibly be 
thinking? I didn’t know how to handle the situation. 
Knowing I would have to break the news to my 
young admirer that I was an “older woman,” I 
dreaded the encounter. Unfortunately, my pretend- 
ing that I didn’t feel well did not stop my parents 
from taking me to sacrament meeting that evening. 
Luckily, a friend spared me the humiliation. When 
he declared his admiration of me to her, the generous 
friend spilt the beans on my age, and he was more 
mortified than I. 


After this episode, I made certain I showed 
interest only to guys my own age and up to two years 
older, and on a rare occasion maybe a year younger. 


This four-year-range mentality continued 
until my third year in college. A former “brother” 
from a previous family home evening group ran into 
me on campus and asked me out. I was elated to go 
out with an older man. I was 20 and he was 25. This 
seemed perfect. Soon after I dated someone who 
was 27, and then 29. I felt almost decadent—as 
though I were really stretching the boundaries of 
human decency to date someone almost a decade 
older than I. 


So, after a number of good experiences, I 
decided that it was okay to date older men, but 
younger men were still a taboo. Finally, as a senior I 
did the unthinkable by dating a freshman. In telling 
my parents, I skirted the age factor. I stressed the 
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qualities I thought they deemed most important first: 
he is a member; he is going to college; he’s awfully 
good-looking. When the age differential emerged, it 
wasn’t the shock to my parents I had anticipated. 


As I get older, available men are increas- 
ingly found in the ranks of younger age groups. 
Every year I find myself justifying the age difference 
and readjusting my age-range for acceptable dates: 
Four years younger is acceptable; well, okay, this 
year five; this makes it six; I will not go any lower. 


Now I’m wondering if I could be arrested 
for child molestation. I dated someone a decade 
younger than I. In my defense, I did not know how 
young he was until after the date, but he knew my 
age and it didn’t seem to bother him. 


Extreme age differences in dating don’t 
seem to faze non-LDS men nearly as much as they 
do the typical LDS male (whatever typical means). 
And what do / think? I feel as though I’m continu- 
ally floating in this wide abyss—flirting with, 
socializing with, and dating men within a twenty- 
year age span. Dating someone born in 1948 and 
someone born in 1964 takes an almost gymnastic 
ability to shift sensibilities, especially if it takes 
place in the same week. If you can imagine the 
difference between a 38-year-old male, with his 
breadth of experiences, and the engaging spontaneity 
of a 22-year-old, you’ll understand my dilemma. 
I’m not sure which way to turn. 


When my own philosophy and wisdom 
fails, I turn to my ancestors for some answers and 
consolation. In many marriages in the early history 
of the Church, there was quite an age difference 
between the men and women, although it was 
generally the man who was older. In my investiga- 
tions of my own family, I found that husbands were 
older than wives by an average of ten years. The few 
times that a wife was older than her husband, she 
was only older by a year or two. I did, however, find 
a few instances to throw the average off a bit. My 
great-great-grandmother Maria Elise Person Nojd 
Hanson was nine years older than her husband 
Anders. Thank you, Maria, for an indirect vote of 
support. 


Ihave known quite a few women who have 
experienced great satisfaction and happiness in their 
relationships and, for many, marriages with younger 
men. Many single women in the Church are now 
finding a limited number of older men to date and 
are finding these “May-December’” relationships a 
very attractive option. 


The success of these May-December unions 
has produced positive dialogue on the rationality of 
dating younger men. Some of the women I have 
queried on this subject have attributed our new way 
of thinking to a number of factors. 


Formerly, women wanted to be taken care 
of by men, so marrying older men who were 
established, mature, and financially stable was 
preferable. Now that many women are independent 


financially, emotionally, and professionally before 
marriage, their options are expanding. They are 
more interested in finding a companion than a 
guardian angel. It has also been suggested that 
younger men, who have grown up with the reality of 
working women, are more acclimated to and 
supportive of the idea of a career-minded spouse, 
whereas older men may or may not take a women’s 
career seriously. 


In childhood, girls mature faster than their 
male counterparts and are therefore attracted to 
“older” boys. As we’ve grown up, some women still 
believe that younger men can never be as mature. 
However, life experiences dictate that age often has 
little relevance to the maturity level of either men or 
women. 


Finally, although we are initially drawn to 
“Tikes” (those with whom we have shared experi- 
ences), time and space often bring us into contact 
with “others.” All prejudices (religious, racial, 
cultural, and age) are based on ignorance. As 
women mingle with a wide range of men and break 
down barriers, they often discover their commonality 
with others. The once unapproachable “other”—that 
is, a younger man—is now an accepted friend and a 
potential companion. 


This cheerleading for younger men does not 
negate the fact that older men are still welcome in 
the dating scene. However, most women are 
resigned to the fact that many older men are bache- 
lors for a reason—they simply do not wish to marry. 
These women have come to terms with the fact that 
if they do marry an older man, he will most likely 
have been divorced or widowed. This marital status 
is probably a far cry from their adolescent idea of 
mate, but it can be an appealing alternative that only 
broadens and enhances their dating field. 


The scriptures do not seem to give any age 
range deemed proper for eternal marriage, nor have I 
found it in any Church doctrine. I guess eternal is 
the operative word. In the eternities, a decade or so 
will probably have no relevance. What is most 
important is the love, support, and compatibility that 
a couple find. If the individuals involved are mature 
enough to overlook any generational differences and 
can withstand any blows they receive from a scruti- 
nizing society outside or within the Church, then 
they have just as good a chance of overcoming 
obstacles and difficulties as any couple who strives 
for a successful marriage. 


Sos age really a significant stumbling 
block in our search for marriage? According to my 
parents, no. I recently read this essay to them, and 
their responses were illuminating. My father’s brief 
query, “So why aren’t you married?” suggested that 
his princess has relatively few limitations in captur- 
ing that knight. And my mother’s reply expressed 
the quintessential LDS mother’s sentiments: “I don’t 
care, just as long as you’re happy.” My parents have 
agreed to provide a longer rope—that is, to have an 
open mind for whomever I bring home—while I 
continue to traverse this wide abyss. | 





(Continued from page 16) 


some day, and you’re powerless to protect her. Jerry 
Jones dropped a condom the other day, and some of 
the other boys were kicking it around until I put it in 
the garbage. There are going to be jerks like Jerry 
everywhere our children go. I’m a good Mormon, 
too. I just happen to believe that the more accurate 
information people have, the better choices they 
make.” 


“You couldn’t be a good Mormon!” 
Margaret exclaimed. “No one with your views is a 
good Mormon.” 


Elaine bit the inside of her lip. Obedience, 
acceptance of authority, these were the marks of a 
good Mormon. She realized that she and Margaret 


were on opposite ends of some kind of spectrum, and 
Elaine wondered if she were at the wrong end. Yet, 
if she couldn’t trust her own instincts, her reason, 
then she felt she had nothing to trust. 


“T respect your right to not show the movie 
if you felt that strongly about it,” Elaine said, trying 
to sound matter-of-fact. “There is a form to file a 
complaint on a book or film that you find objection- 
able. If Mr. Evans doesn’t have one, I do,” Elaine 
said and moved to pick up her roll book and other 
books from her lap so she could stand up. “We each 
have the right to act on our deepest convictions.” 
She stood up, hugged her books to her chest, and 
walked from the room. 


The halls smelled like the oiled sawdust that 
had just been swept through them. Elaine unlocked 
her own classroom door and closed it behind her. 
Afternoon sun shone on the desk tops straightened 
by the janitor. She felt emotionally drained as she 
put her roll book away and took her purse from her 
storage closet. 


As Elaine turned to leave, she read her 
thought for the day on her blackboard. “Man walks 
a tightrope; his greatest obligation is to keep his bal- 
ance.”—Confucius. She took a deep breath and let it 
out slowly. 
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WHEN “LOVE AT HOME” IS NOT ENOUGH 


In August of 1959, after many discussions 
and much thought, our family joined the LDS 
Church. The reason I, the wife and mother, joined 
was that I knew in my heart of hearts that this was 
the faith in which I wanted my children raised. I felt 
I would receive strength and guidance from both the 
Church hierarchy and the members themselves. 


Over the years, I found that my assumption 
proved true. In Relief Society, I learned a great deal 
about parenting and becoming a good, practicing 
Latter-day Saint. All of the sisters seemed to have 
happy, active families—or so they implied. 


The first cloud on this happy picture came 
in the mid-’60s when the son of the stake Primary 
president returned home from school with massive 
brain damage, reportedly from using LSD. Of 
course, I posited that he came from a family where 
the father was not active; that must have been the 
reason for the young man’s decisions. 


As our family matured in the gospel, we did 
more and more of the expected, accepted Mormon 
practices. By the early ’80s, we were sending 
children off to college and on missions, paying 
tithes, having family prayer, and reading the scrip- 
tures. However, all was not well in Zion. Some of 
our children were not making good or wise deci- 
sions. The freedom of choice in our family was 
becoming more and more limited and the home 
atmosphere more and more white knuckle and less 
“Love at Home.” 


When I realized that my youngest daugh- 
ter’s behavior had made me abusive, we decided to 
send her to a psychiatrist for evaluation. She had 
required counseling as a youngster, and we had been 
warned that she might need help again at puberty. 


At the evaluation, I learned, much to my 
horror, that the psychiatrist felt that our middle 
daughter was also at risk. Contact was made with a 
second psychiatrist, and my husband and I followed 
the advice to see a social worker ourselves. At this 
point, we were seeing three different counselors 
weekly, and sometimes more often. 


While these arrangements were being made, 
my middle daughter was in all kinds of trouble. Her 
grades were the pits, she had several seizures, ran 
away from home, was sent home from a Church 
youth conference because of “suspected” possession 
of drugs, and chose disreputable friends both in and 
out of the Church. 


During all of the turmoil, drugs were never 
suggested as the root of the problem by any profes- 
sional, nonprofessional, or friend. The first mention 


Name Withheld 


of drugs came from the mother of a girl on my 
daughter’s basketball team. After a serious confron- 
tation between the two girls in which the mother 
became involved, the mother off-handedly suggested 
that I take my daughter to AA. I was stunned and 
asked her to explain herself. 


She did. She explained that my daughter 
often came to basketball practice so spaced out that 
her teammates had to revive her before practice. She 
intimated that this had been going on since junior 
high school. My daughter was a star athlete; I 
attended most of her games and had never suspected! 


Shortly after this incident, my daughter was 
expelled from school for using drugs on campus. 
She was placed in a therapeutic 
school for the emotionally 
disturbed. I then confronted 
the professionals about their 
not telling me about her drug 
use. They told me that 
confidentiality between doctor 
aun and patient dictated that we— 
her parents—be told nothing except that some people 
who had borderline personality disorders or were 
schizophrenic medicated themselves with street 
drugs. 


My daughter was placed in a state hospital’s 
mental health locked adolescent program. After a 
year and a half, she came home. At home, she 
overdosed several times on “designer” drugs. Her 
father and I forced her into a drug rehabilitation pro- 
gram. One of the stipulations for us to be able to see 
her during that time was that we attend Al-Anon or 
Nar-Anon meetings. These meetings saved my 
husband’s and my emotional lives—and maybe even 
my physical life. 


During all this time, I went to my Church 
meetings and listened to the platitudes and testimo- 
nies implying that if I lived the gospel, all would be 
well with my family—that if I raised my children 
properly, they would not depart from the Lord in 
their old age. As I looked around in Relief Society 
and Sunday School, I realized that few women in 
those rooms were unaffected by drug use, inactivity, 
or immorality in some member of the family. Why 
were they sitting like sheep and accepting these 
platitudes? 


At some point in the process of my suffer- 
ing, I decided to admit my problems to my sisters in 
the gospel and not allow the platitudes to go unchal- 
lenged. I soon realized that whenever I spoke out, 
some quiet, sweet sister would take me aside and 
privately share her grief, sorrow, or anger with me. I 
find it interesting that only one sister whose children 


were involved in drugs with mine has ever publicly 
or privately admitted that there was a drug problem’ 
in her family. 

I was grateful last year when the Relief 
Society addressed the issue of drugs in a supplemen- 
tal lesson, but I was astounded when I read the 
lesson. No professionals were quoted, and at one 
point it was stated that no drastic measures needed to 
be taken with children who used drugs. This lesson 
came at a time when we had once again believed it 
best to tell our daughter to leave our home and not 
return until she was clean and sober. In my frame of 
reference, that was a drastic measure. I could not 
have done it without the help of Nar-Anon, Al-Anon, 
and drug rehabilitation professionals. 


I wrote a letter to Sister Joy Evans, explain- 
ing my experience and my disappointment in the 
lesson. I received a letter from Sister Winder, telling 
me that “it becomes difficult to deal individually 
with all the problems that can be encountered.” 


Our daughter has been through yet another 
drug program and has been clean and sober for about 
two years. In some ways, I am grateful for her 
addiction. Her substance abuse (drug and alcohol) 
made me see myself in a new light. I had to examine 
closely many of my relationships; most have become 
better but, unfortunately, some could not stand up 
under close scrutiny. 


But despite the positive lessons I have 
learned from my daughter’s experience, I am still 
sorry for the suffering that she endured and still must 
endure. I grieve for her lost innocence and child- 
hood. She has told me that she started using drugs 
and alcohol in the fifth grade and was using them 
daily by junior high. 


I have come to realize that my family is 
more typically LDS than the ones in the manuals. 
We have three active and two inactive adult children. 
Our youngest daughter is still emotionally unstable, 
but I will not accept guilt for the problems of my 
youngest two any more than I will take credit for the 
“normal” lives of my oldest three. All of my 
children have their free agency and are blessed or 
suffer from the exercise of that agency. 


I pray every day that I will never sit ina 
meeting and hypocritically keep quiet while someone 
mouths platitudes or heaps guilt on me or any of my 
sisters who have not yet reached Zion in their homes, 
even though they have valiantly tried to follow the 
Church’s counsel on family matters, have prayed 
faithfully, and have made untold personal sacrifices 
for their families’ welfare. The best efforts cannot 
always prevent a beloved family member from 
exercising his or her free agency unwisely. |_| 





ON WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH "USED TO"? 


gate or hire it out, saving myself for what only Ican do, 
so that what I have to do is what I want to do. 


It is a new world, a not-bad one, and I 
wouldn’t go back a syllable. I get to say “used to” toa 
lot that I used to love but have to—no, choose to— 
move away from now that I’m in my semi-golden 
years. 

Butinitially it’s noteasy. Atthe first sugges- 
tion that I give up something I’ ve always loved doing, 
[resist like a stubborn, too-tired child refusing to go to 
bed. Take skiing, for instance. When the good eye 
doctor spotted clouds drifting over my eye that was 
injured in an accident two years ago and said the retina 
could detach if I had a big jar so I shouldn’t chance 
snow or water skiing, my forever loves, I was appalled. 
How could I ever be a “used to” skier? On a blue-sky 
day with new powder, stay home? Send the others off? 
Or on the boat on a silky lake, not take off on that 
slalom, cutting through the froth and playing in the 
wake? I’d go crazy. 

And then I found I wouldn’t. I could look at 
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the mountains and feel the snow under my skis, as silent 
inaschussas thread in cloth, orcrunching ona turn like 
powdered sugar ina box. I could listen to tales brought 
home by grandsons learning to ski the tram or by 
daughters and sons-in-law back from the exhaustion of 
skiing a day pass in flat light. I could sit on the bow of 
the boat and feel the spray on my ankles and calves as 
someone else tried to jump the wake or get up on one. 
It was as much fun as doing it myself. 

The brain isa wonderful TV screen, complete 
with multiphonic sound, full color, and life-size replay, 
to say nothing of smells and tastes and—most of all— 
feels. Nothing is beyond my recall, especially if what 
I want to call up was long ago, even far away. Names 
may elude me when I'm introducing my best friend, but 
how piano keys felt at a recital when I was a nervous 
ten, what a browned roast smelled like after we had 
Sunday School on the porch at the cabin, how my 
rattley Remington sounded when I hit shift, how the 
newly developed muscles in the thighs of my first love 
in junior high looked as he ran fora drop shot, and now, 
how those skis felt on any slope or any water, Ican have 


back on whim. 

And I can be free of effort or worry or even the 
keen fear of not being at my best in situations that now 
might summon more than I have to give. Besides, I'll 
stay able to read and work and run around a tennis court. 

And before it has all become “used to,” I’d like 
savor both the old and the new as often as possible— as 
I did that morning at breakfast with my oldest friends, as 
I do on the court or on the lake or around the block or in 
a meeting or on the phone—with those I love. 


HELLO, MY FRIEND, HELLO 


My friend, let’s find a way to talk 
Or frolic on a court, or walk 

Or take a long hour over lunch 
Or in your garden pick a bunch 
Of black-eyed daisies to arrange. 





MY SISTER DIED WELL 


The news came by telephone from my 
mother, the words in halting phrases, her voice full 
of tears. “Your sister’s tests came back. The results 
are positive for cancer. It has metastasized to her 
liver and lungs. The prognosis is very poor.” My 
heart sank at the finality of the words. Tru was not 
yet even fifty! 


Although she was the oldest child, while we 
were growing up she was always the “big sissy” who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t swallow her pills and who 
would run screaming from the doctor about to give 
her a shot. I also thought of her as a procrastinator, 
as someone who would not assert herself unnecessar- 
ily. She was also good at avoiding unpleasant 
situations. However, throughout her dying, my sister 
displayed a strength of character that I had not seen 
before. She bore her suffering stoically. She was the 
first to make decisions about her death and to take 
action. It surprised me and made me proud. 


Tru quickly expressed her desires that no 
heroics be performed, that family life continue on as 
normally as possible, and that she be able to die at 
home. Initially, the rest of us optimistically assumed 
that the radiation and chemotherapy would arrest the 
disease or at least make her feel better. This was 
never the case. In fact, she rapidly went from one 
crisis to another, requiring two operations within a 
few months. Looking back, I wonder what happened 
to her request for no heroics. Did she acquiesce to 
her family’s wish that every possible measure be 
taken? Were we guilty in prolonging her life for 
nine of the fourteen months that she suffered? At the 
time, it never occurred to me that to encourage her to 
take treatment for something that she considered 
hopeless might be a selfish thing to do. 


Yet, while we may have made things more 
painful and difficult for her, Tru quickly set about 
making things easier for others. I’m sure one of the 
most difficult of these was to speak with each of her 
children, then aged 17, 15, and 14. She told them 
that she did not want her illness to detract from the 
normal activities of the family. She insisted that 
everyone continue their lives as if she were well. 
That meant, in one case, that her eldest son would 
spend the summer far away in Ecuador as an AFS 
student. How he struggled with that decision. But 
he wrote many loving letters that summer, describing 
his feelings for her as well as his experiences. 


Despite the necessary weekly trips to 
Boston for medical treatment, the family also took 
vacations to the Cape and to Maine. During the 
winter, they took weekend trips to the ski slopes. 
Although weak and sick, Tru bore the traveling 











My friend, I need to hear from you 
The sense you make and how you view 
Today’s pale quandaries, how you see 
The puzzles fit to you, to me, 

The new, the sensible, the strange. 


Blessed am I with you made we, 
Different from a family. 

I, still the thorough wife and mother, 
Daughter, matriarch, with brothers, 
Find in you companion rare. 


Hello, my friend, my most times wise, 
Often funny, always prize 
Understander, understood. 

Our exchange is more than good, 

It’s saving grace and fresh sweet air. 





Kitty Lambert 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


without complaint. Through much effort on every- 
one’s part, family life did go on much as before. 


Tru also informed others of her illness in a 
very straightforward yet thoughtful way. One of the 
first things that she did was to have her portrait 
taken, which was surprising because she was 
notoriously camera shy. Copies were sent to family 
members at Christmas time. In addition, a message 
composed by her husband Joe, explaining the 
situation openly, was sent to all of their friends. 
Soon after that, her family held an open house. Tru 
sat weakly on the couch and greeted those who 
came. She treated her illness not as a secret to be 
hidden but rather as a fact of life. 


Another difficult task my 
sister performed for us was 
to go to the funeral home 
and make her own funeral 
arrangements. My mother 
accompanied her, and the 
funeral director was initially 
quite confused to discover 
that my sister was making 
the arrangements for herself and not for my mother. 
A few months later, she began to think out her me- 
morial service. While neither she nor her family had 
been regular churchgoers, she—who was normally 
shy—called and invited the minister to her home to 
discuss the service. She picked out her favorite 
music and asked my husband to give the eulogy. 


My reaction to her activities was denial. 
“Oh, no, it is too soon to be doing these things.” 
But, in fact, it was not. Although I was unrealistic 
about her poor prognosis, she was not. Perhaps 
many of us would find all of this distasteful and 
painful and therefore would avoid doing any of it, 
but as her surviving family can attest, hers was a 
meaningful gift. She gave us peace of mind because 
we knew that her desires would be carried out and 
that the burden of making these decisions need not 
be ours at a difficult time. 


Tru wanted to die at home. As the end drew 
near, the children and other family members gath- 
ered around and said their last goodbyes. The family 
sat beside her and watched her take her last breath. 
As she had shared the gifts of her life with us, she 
shared her death. 


Then she was gone, and although a great 
emptiness remained, the family continued to carry 
out her wishes. Several went to watch a tennis 
match, played and won by her son. She had told him 
the night before that she did not want him to miss it. 
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Others busied themselves around the house, cooking 
and cleaning. We planned a family dinner for that 
evening. Although we may have appeared unfeeling, 
it was actually a relief to have something to do. A 
feeling of family solidarity was felt by all. As we 
came together that night, we were not alone with our 
sad thoughts; we shared our memories and discussed 
our religious beliefs. 


Two days later, we went ahead with a party 
for our two graduating seniors. Doing so was 
extremely difficult, and the feeling of celebration 
was definitely missing; however, we knew Tru 
would have wanted us to go ahead, and we did enjoy 
sharing our favorite movies and pictures, remember- 
ing Tru as she had been before her illness. 


On the day of the memorial service, an 
impressive array of relatives and friends gathered 
from near and far. The church was filled in wonder- 
ful tribute to my sister and her family. The service 
that she had planned was a touching experience, full 
of happy memories of a strong and brave person. 

My heart was full of good feelings as I listened to the 
final musical number, the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
Handel’s Messiah. 


After the service, we held an open house 
where more sympathies and memories were shared. 
My sister’s pictures were displayed throughout the 
house. Her wedding pictures were everyone’s 
favorite. In this relaxed atmosphere, we could speak 
of her freely. I did not feel sad. I felt at peace and 
was grateful to my sister and her family for enabling 
me to feel that way. 


I followed Tru’s lead in handling her death 
with my own family. I am still able to talk to them 
easily about Tru’s dying. It has never been a secret 
or a forbidden subject. Recently, I spoke with a 
contemporary about the death of his mother that 
occurred when he was seventeen. He is still filled 
with rage at his father, who could not tell his 
children about their mother’s illness, making her 
death a sudden shock to them. At the time, it was 
devastating; today, it still haunts him. 


Coming to grips with a loss such as this has 
not been easy for me; however, my sister allowed me 
to prepare for her death by being prepared herself, 
making the adjustment for all of us less painful. It is 
my hope that I will have the same courage and 
foresight that she did. I am grateful to my sister for 
dying so well. 
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WHEN LIFE’S A BALL 
(Continued from page 5) 


physical health, so can the physical condition have 
an impact on the effectiveness of the mind. 

Emotional development. As there is a link 
between body and mind, so there can be a direct link 
between the physical body and the emotions. Stress 
is bad only when it is not channeled properly. Sports 
can help a person learn how to channel emotions 
toward the achievement of goals. The most effective 
athletes are those who learn to “psych” themselves 
so they can perform with passion and intensity. 

They also learn how to transmit that emotional high 
to their teammates. They reshape anger and fear into 
determined action. On the athletic field, as well as in 
life, there is a time to cry and a time to swallow pain 
and go on. Experience and maturity can help us dis- 
criminate and act appropriately. 

Self-discipline. Athletics can be like 
fasting—subjecting the flesh to the will for loftier 
goals. The body may say stop, but the will says push 
on. The body may say that this is as fast as it can 
move, but the will says move faster. Strength of 
character means taking the correct action, the 
necessary action, instead of the easiest action. 

The power of relaxed concentration. 

Think of a baseball player standing at the plate with 


his bat ready. He may be surrounded by thousands 
of cheering or jeering people. Millions of people 
may be watching him on television as his face fills 
the screen. The pitcher has a look of smug confi- 
dence, and the catcher is chattering, trying to plant 
seeds of doubt. But the batter refuses to hear any 
sound; the only thing he sees is a white ball as it 
leaves the pitcher’s fingers because, at that moment, 
he has a fraction of a second to cal-culate where that 
ball is going, whether he should swing or not, and if 
the decision is to swing, where he should swing the 
bat, and when he should start that swing. The 
epiphanous moments in sports are those when body 
and mind seem to combine into “effortless,” 
“grooved” action when the athlete en-ters a changed 
dimension of time. It can happen as you become one 
with the ski slope or as you stroke tennis balls into 
exact placement one after another after another. 
Those moments come only after ex-tensive training 
and with concentration. The power of relaxed 
concentration, of being able to get out of the way of 
one’s own performance, in whatever area of action, 
can be one of the most powerful tools in life. 
Collaboration. Although building a win- 
ning team out of disparate talents can be as big or 
even bigger a challenge than building a champion 
out of raw athletic ability, the elation and powerful 
empathy that comes from the synergism and bonding 


found in being part of a true team cannot be dupli- 
cated. 

Athletics can also help us develop tools to 
use in almost all other areas of life because sports are 
filled with metaphors for life situations. For ex- 
ample, on a basic level, sports competitions perform 
a function similar to that of novels, short stories, 
plays, or movies in that they take a limited, observ- 
able time frame and put within that time frame the 
essence of drama—conflict and resolution. 

Our children are growing up with many 
more opportunities than I ever had for adult- 
supervised athletic competition. I hope that they get 
more out of those opportunities than the fun of the 
game and the excitement of victory. I want them to 
discover the other benefits that can come through 
their Philathleticus Competere, benefits that can 
reach into all the corners of their lives. 

The ancient Greeks understood how athletic 
endeavor helped round out and complete the individ- 
ual. It was part of their vision of the ideal person 
striving to find Truth and Beauty in body and mind 
and heart and community. 

As our children grow up into an MBA 
world, I want them to lift their eyes above the bottom 
line, to search for higher ideals and loftier goals. 
Sports participation can be an important part of a full 
life. It can help to lift eyes. 





A Woman's Work Is Never Done 
(Continued from page 7) 


unity in the laments of harried housewives across the 
centuries. I’m not sure the problem has a whole lot 
to do with housework. Popular periodicals have 
begun to carry similar stories about overworked 
career women. Unfortunately, the message in the 
magazines seems to be: “You’re doing too much. 
Combining family and job is too great a burden. 
Quit before you get that mysterious, debilitating 
disease whispered about in our precincts, ‘the young 
career woman’s syndrome.’ It strikes working 
women who are also mothers.” 

That argument suggests that what you do is 
the problem. Yet, even the briefest look at the lives 
of full-time mothers like Cathy Richardson would 
dispel that notion. The problem is far more complex. 
I suspect that it has to do with the deepest elements 
of our socialization as women. Everything in our up- 
bringing and experience teaches us to be responsible 
and caring, dutiful and kind, but no one teaches us 
how to set boundaries to our duties—that is, to work 
from sun to sun. 

After all, doesn’t the Bible say, “Her candle 
goeth not out by night.” Another eighteenth-century 
woman, Esther Burr, worried about that passage. 

She finally decided that it had been misconstrued. A 
well-made candle wouldn’t die on its own, she 
argued, but a righteous woman knew when to snuff 
it. Her insight is still useful. 


Pursuit of Excellence 


Sweep the house 
Make the bread 
Never grouse 
Smile instead 


Make a list 
Check the time 
Put the wash 
Out on the line 
Ask the baby 
in tones so sweet 
“What did you give 
the dog to eat?” 
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Exercise, be tall, be thin 
Never let the wrinkles win 


Take twenty minutes 
for yourself 
that’s what the experts 
say will help 


But if you try to take that time 
within the bathroom door 
the sounds of horror groan outside 
the sounds of blood and gore. 


It doesn’t help to lose your sense 
Of humor through the day 
“Specially since you’ve already lost 
Your sanity along the way. 


Later on with the kids at play 

Try to get your scriptures read 

A shriek, a scream from down the hall 
The dog threw up upon the bed. 


Give yourself some TLC 

A facial and new cosmetics 

But since your practice time is short 
Try not to look pathetic. 


On Sunday when the bishop says 

He wants to talk to you, 

Don’t even think, get it out of your head, 
The calling you'll refuse. 


Just ask the Lord to shore you up 
To teach you what you need 

To deal with all the problems that 
New callings tend to breed. 


With seminary, kindergarten, 

And meetings— I won’t cuss 
But with the miles that I rack up 

l ought to drive a bus. 


Don’t forget your husband sweet, 
He needs your loving care, 

With any luck at night you’ll meet 
For hugs without the children there. 
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‘Cause he was the reason, 
You nearly forgot 

That you live as you do 
This lifestyle you sought. 


Sometimes in “Pursuit of Excellence” 
Your goals will need reviewing— 

Is your goal perfection? or 

Do you know what you’re pursuing? 


So that is all, Pll wrap it up, 

I know just what you’ll say, 

My talk was short, give me a break, 
I need a longer day. 


Cathy L. Richardson 
I March 1989 
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